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His Religion. 


deaf old gentleman was making application 
preparatory to becoming an inmate. As is 
the usual procedure, he was questioned as 
to age, income, nationality, and religion. He 
seemed to be able to get through with the 
first three questions, but when asked his re- 
ligion he stared blankly at the superintend- 
ent. 

The doctors and orderlies of the home 
went through a series of shouts and explana- 
tory gestures, but without success. As a 
last retort ome of. the doctots dropped on 
his knees, and with hands upraised to heaven 
tried to illustrate what they meant by re- 
ligion, A gleam of intelligence came over 
the good man’s face, and he exclaimed, joy- 
ously, “Tammany hall.”—Success Magazine. 
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We Have Too Many Ministers! 


A Plea Against Mere Quantitative Increase 


We have been hearing much of late regarding the need of a larger 
number of young men as candidates for the ministry. For some 
years past the theological seminaries and divinity schools of the 
land have been mourning the decline in the numbers of their students, 
and wondering what the future of their denominations would be if 
the ratio of decline continued. Of late there seems to have been a 
slight increase, and the alarm felt two or three years ago has, in a 
measure, subsided. Yet there are in all the churches strong and 
insistent calls for a larger company of ministerial volunteers. And 
the Disciples of Christ have heard this call uttered frequently of 
late. 

It is claimed that we have scarcely more than one-half as many 
ministers as churches; that many of our congregations, especially 
in the country districts, are dying for want of shepherding. It is 
said that the duty of the ministry ought to be laid upon the con- 
sciences of a multitude of young men who are now entering other 
vocations, quite unmindful of the privilege and responsibility which 
the ministry presents. We are pointed to a few conspicuous in- 
stances in which single congregations have sent forth a dozen or 
more into the ministry, and are told that these fine 
examples should be emulated by many churches among us. 

We have serious doubts as to the soundness of this plea. We 
persuaded that unless the quality of the ministry is to be distinctly 
raised we have quite enough preachers at the present time. We are 
aware that the number of those now studying in our colleges with 
the general understanding on their own part and that of their instruc- 
tors that they will enter the ministry is far in excess of the actual 
number who will finally assume the work of preaching. And in this 
fact we find comfort rather than disquietude. The longer we study 
the question, the more firmly are we convinced that there are too 
men in the ministry today, and too many are being urged to 


young men 


are 


many 
accept the work. 

There is first that class of young men who accept the ministry as 
a life calling because it seems on the whole to be as easy a method 
of making a living as any. The social it offers 
are rather attractive. It gives a man a fairly good standing in the 
Its financial returns are likely to be as great as those 


advantages which 


community. 
of any other professional work, as the average of such callings goes. 
It therefore seems to the somewhat careless, easy-going, ambition- 
less type of young man a field in which one can get on with about 
as little work as can be tolerated anywhere under the semblance of 
The result is that a class of ministers exists who 
are unconsecrated undignified indifferent to the 
leeper interests of the church, and getting a 
job and holding it as long as possible without putting forth too 
serious efforts in the direction of real and honest work. Of this class 
give to the whole 


a serious calling. 
in life, in conduct, 


chiefly concerned in 


of men there is a sufficient number, unhappily, to 
ministry a certain color in the eyes of undiscriminating people. It 
need hardly, be said that however few these men may be, they are 
still too many, and their class ought to be restrained to the utmost 
from entering the ranks. 


Again, there is the young man who is closely related to the one 
above mentioned, who takes up the work of the ministry because 


he is of the opinion that he can make good there, but is prepared if 
something more attractive invites to abandon the pulpit and take 
He will try the ministry 
few 3ut he has no thought of 
anchoring permanently and firmly in this great calling unless every- 
thing goes well. He would as soon practice law or teach school or 
sell life-insurance, oil or rubber stock. He has no desire to overwork 
or make a martyr of himself. On the whole he presumes he can get 
about as much out of the ministry 
as in anything else, but if he should become convinced that a more 
profitable business was open to him and that he could make more 
money in some other way, he would not hesitate to change his voca- 
The experiences of self-sacrifice, courage, patience and humility, 
which the true servants of God have so marvelously manifested in 


up the new enterprise, whatever it may be. 


for a years and see if it suits him. 


in the way of financial returns 


tion. 





all the ages have no attractions for him. He is not willing to pay 
any great price for the privilege of being a messenger of God. We 
are confident that the number of such self-seeking and unreliable 
men in the ministry is not great. Nevertheless, it is too great for 
the welfare of the work. It is far better that men of this type should 
never be encouraged to enter, and if they are once in they should get 
their own consent to leave as quickly as possible. 

A third class, of which we have already too many, and to swell 
whose ranks others are now coming forward, is that group of minis- 
ters who are unprepared to discharge with any large degree of 
value the work of the ministry. Their educational foundation is 


inadequate. Opportunities which they might have taken they did not 
have the courage or the consecration to embrace. They are narrow 
in view, legalistic in spirit, sectarian in temper. They are abso- 


lutely incapable of interpreting Christianity in the breadth and 
beauty of its spirit and the loftiness of its ideals. They are the 
men who cry out against the light and back under of a 
mental creed at the approach of an idea. Their zeal is evident, but 
They are the perpetuaters of outworn 
conditions, the fanatical defenders of threadbare phrases, the 


shelter 


their wisdom is lacking. 
eager 
followers of dogmatic leaders. This class of men may not be large 
among the Disciples or elsewhere in the church, but however small it 
may be it is still too large for the welfare and safety of the church. 
It would be well if all such could be restained from taking up the 
ministry before they have gotten too far started in a work which 
would be better without them. 

Most patent of all is the fact that there are téo many churches, 
especially in small places, and that these churches are kept alive in 
careers which are often a detriment to the religious life of the com- 
munity by ministers who must make a living somehow, and who put 
their efforts into the strengthening of a church not because the com- 
munity needs it, but because it is a base of supplies of denominational 
and the in a 
large number of towns and cities is pathetic in the extreme because 
If one-half or 
whatever be their creed, 
better off, 


would work with 


ministerial revenue. Seriously considered, situation 


of this very element of over-churching and rivalry. 
two-thirds of 
were closed up the community would be 


these contending churches, 


vastly because 
the remaining churches would be the result of union, 
a common purpose and would accomplish results now impossible. 

But why It is because there 
are ministers who must have places in which to preach. If the num- 
ber of ministers was reduced the churches would have to follow the 
what 


are these rival churches continued? 


reduction in number, 
ought to happen. This would leave the best men in the ministry to 
work where there is real need of their services, and the others might 


well betake themselves where many of them seem to be going today, 


same course of and that is precisely 


into other professions, or into business. 

There 
must be born and not 
task and not merely induced by some superficial consideration to 
devote himself to it. We have too far abandoned this conception of 
the ministry. It is too much the tendency of the present time to 
degrade the preacher’s office by conceiving it as a work which any 
fairly well-disposed and harmless individual may undertake. There 
this view are seen 


days that the minister 
called of God to his 


was a strong conviction in earlier 


made, that he must be 


was never a greater fallacy, and the results of 
in the numbers of men atempting to perform the duties of 
leadership who have no suitable qualifications for the work and 


who could not by any stretch of the imagination be thought of as. 


church 


called of God. 

There is need of a return to the older, 
conception of the ministry as the work of the prophet of God, 
the proclaimer of righteousness, the man who bas paid the price 
and is willing evermore to pay the price of a vital and timely message, 
to spend his life not in the trivial tasks which too frequently make 
the ministry seem like a superficial and inconsequential work, but 
in the hard but glorious work of interpreting daily by word and 
conduct the message of Christ to the world. 


truer and more biblical 
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Editorial Survey 


Has the Spirit of Jay Gould Returned? 


A brief was filed in a Chicago court some time ago that, if the 
allegation is true, tells of a revival of the methods of Jay Gould by 
some of our most honored financiers. It was filed by Otto Gresham, 
administrator for the estate of John 8S. Cooper, but was dismissed 
by the judge because the dates for each separate transaction alleged 
were not supplied. Mr. Cooper was the “promoter” or attorney for 
the gentlemen charged with having worked the deal and being dead 
could not very well supply the missing dates, but the case has 
been appealed and may yet get a hearing on the documentary 
evidence the heirs claim to hold. The financiers are such men as 
Theodore Shonts, Pres. Brown of the N. Y. Central, Paul Morton, 
Robt. Mather, former President of the Rock Island and others 
of lesser note. Here is the story told in the brief: 

Mr. Brown was at the time Vice-President of the Lake Shore and 
Mr. Shonts was general manager of the “Three I’s,” the road involved 
in the deal and which is a freight line running from Streator, III, 
to South Bend, Ind., where it connects with the Lake Shore. The 
first part of the conspiracy charged was that the gentlemen in- 
volved diverted freight from the “Three I’s” until the stock was 
greatly depreciated when’ Paul Morton negotiated its purchase for 
$3,000,000, its paid in capital being $5,000,000. Of this sum 
$2,500,000 was borrowed by pledging the entire ‘tock of the road 
while the other half million was taken from a fund of $800,000 which 
had been received as rebates by the management but never 
accounted for to the stockholders. Bonds were immediately sold to 
cover tne loan of $2,500,000. Now that the “Three I’s” was in the 
hands of the “financiers,” they, through their railroad connections, 
diverted traffic to the road until its business was quadrupled. Then 
through the influence of Mr. Brown of the Lake Shore that cor- 
poration was induced to purchase it for $7,000,000, a clear profit of 
$4,000,000, without the actual expenditure of a single penny by the 
manipulators. The heirs of the dead lawyer are suing for $100,000 
which they claim is due for his part in making the deal. 

This was Jay Gould’s method of “making” money. He would 
create artificial values or get a small line depreciated by conspiring 
against it and then unload or buy as the case might be, pocketing 
the proceeds of his financial brigandage. It is to be hoped no 
technicality will stand in the way of a hearing in this suit. If 
the gentlemen charged with the conspiracy are not guilty they 
should seek to clear themselves from the charge that will be 
generally believed until it is met. If they are guilty it should be 
proven and not merely asserted, and they should receive the scorn 


of all honest men. 


Is the Tariff Responsible? 


The ‘cost of living’ continues to occupy the front in public dis- 
cussion. The Philadelphia Record publishes a striking cartoon in 
which Mr. Trust is lifting the necessities of life above the grasp of 
men with jack screw entitled ‘tariff’ while the investigators are busy 
lifting the lids off of various boxes labeled with the names of 
those minor things that are supposed to be responsible. Secretary 
Wilson adds a bit of caustic information when he decares that 
commodities are being sold cheaper in foreign lands than at home, 
not because of the fabled “surplus in production” theory but because 
trust has monopoly power at home to arbitrarily fix the price. The 
only answer is that under legitimate laws of supply and demand 
that surplus should operate to lower prices. If prices are kept up 
in spite of the surplus on hand it is because the tariff throttles the 
law of supply and demand and permits a monopoly; in other words 
the tariff is the mother of the trust in that case. 

Again it has been claimed that the increase is world-wide and 
that it is owing to the increase in the production of gold. In 
other words it is not a real but only an apparent increase because 
the dollar is cheaper and therefore the number of them that must be 
paid is greater. In so far as there is a general increase in prices 
over the gold using world that is doubtless true. But in England 
the general increase in ten years is only 7.7 per cent while in the 
United States it is 34.3 per cent. Some one shouts that the differ- 
ence is due to the higher wages in this country over those of Eng- 
land. But owing to the fact that wages do not constitute so large 
a proportion of the total cost of production our shouting economist 
must find some other fetich. The English protectionists are not so 
ingenious as some of our American politicians and frankly deny their 
intention to tax the commodities of the poorest because they 
cannot stand the increase in cost it would bring. It is just as well 
to discuss the matter on the solid foundation of principles and 


say that one wants a tariff because he thinks the increase in income 
it will bring will more than overcome*the increase in cost of living 
it will also bring. 

That it does bring an increase in the cost of living is concretely 
demonstrated by comparing prices in two cities on the border like 
Detroit and Windsor. Windsor is separated from Detroit by but a 
half mile of water but that water is the boundry line between 
the high tariff of the United States and the lower tariff of Canada. 
In Windsor commodities are this much cheaper than in Detroit, eggs 
6c, beef 342c, butter 8c, potatoes 5c, turkey 5c, wheat lle, corn 18c, 
chickens l5c, cheese 5ec, lard 2c. The argument that these differ- 
ances do not register the exact differences in tariff taxes between 
the two countries or that some of the commodities are not taxed 
at all, does not overthrow the case, for there is no denying that when 
the tariff raises the general cost of living by increasing the price 
on the most of the commodities it thereby raises the cost of the un- 
taxed commodities by raising the cost of living to those who 
produce them. 

No one will be able to produce an argument as simple quite as a 
sum in addition to prove just how much the tariff tax does raise 
the cost of living. But let it be first acknowledged that there is no 
virtue in it unless it does that very thing—for how can it increase 
the wage of the producers without increasing the price of his pro- 
duct—then let the inquiry be directed to the indirect effects of the 
tariff as well as to its direct influence, i. e. let the question of mono- 
poly, the effects of special privilege, the whole problem of artificial 
production of prices by legislation, and above all the fact that the 
consumer gets small consideration in tariff enactments be considered. 


Items in Missionary Progress 


In thirty years the number of missionaries in China has been 
multiplied by eight, the number of native teachers and preachers 
by ten, the places of work by nine, the number of communicants by 
eleven, and the amount given by the Chinese christians by thirty 
two. 

In Korea the Presbyterian mission has 100,000 professing Chris- 
tians at the close of twenty-five years. One-fourth of them has 
been admitted to baptism, seven thousand of the number having 
been baptised in the past year and 24,000 are preparing for that 
act at the present time. There are one thousand groups of these 
Christians and they pay 90 per cent of their own pastors and 
teachers. This native chureh gave more than $80,000 to the cause 
last year. This is equivalent to ten times that sum in our money. 
There are 840 chapels in this mission built largely by native gifts. 

It was among the Tamils and Telugus of South India that the 
first Hindu Pentacost came. Today there are 900 missionaries in 
all south India with’ 14,000 native teachers and helpers. There are 
about a half a million Christians and half as many preparing for 
actual church membership. They gave $118,000 last year, the 
equivalent of ten times that sum in our wage earning power and 
there was an increase of 24,000 in the membership. 

In Japan the actual church membership increased last year over 
10 per cent and now numbers 70,000 with 600 organized churches 
and 1300 native pastors and teachers. They gave 300,000 yen to the 
work last year, equal to a million dollars in our exchange. There 
is now a native, self-supporting church and a missionary society 
that works abroad. 


“land Grant” Statesmen . 


A few years ago we heard very much about the “land grant” 
statesmen. They are not much in evidence any longer. There are a 
few of them left but they shun publicity. But the works do follow 
after them. Our Uncle Sam had much raw land. It was dirt cheap 
and so plentiful and our good Uncle was so sure that it was going 
to stay cheap that he gave it away like a prodigal who has in- 
herited great wealth and showers the gold from his carriages. In 
all he has given away some 274,000,000 acres or an area larger 
than a half dozen of our Mississippi states. For the part of it that he 
gave to actual settlers all the world praises him. For that part 
he gave to any one else he can in this day find no sufficient justi- 
fication. To actual settlers he has given 115,000 000 acres; to the 
railroads he has donated 159,000,000 acres. He gave it on the theory 
that the roads were neccessary to the development of the country, 
that there could be no settlers to receive the land if there were 
no roads to give him a market. The facts are undeniable. The 
settler had to have the roads and it was the duty of the government 
to furnish them if it desired the vast domain populated and the 
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latent resources developed. But it did not need to give to private 
corporations more than one half the public domain to get the citizen 
a home in the other half. The roads received an average of 10,000 
acres of land for every mile they built under the grants made. 
Poors Manual is authority for the statement that the cost of 
building was $30,000 per mile. It is a conservative guess to say 
that the roads realized from $50,000 to $100,000 on the land granted 
for each mile of rails. In addition to this it must be remembered 
that Uncle Sam has subsidized railroads to the extent of more than 
$100,000,000, notably the trans—continental lines that ran through 
the “Great American Desert.” Suppose the government had simply 
guaranteed reasonable earnings to the new roads and allowed them 
to refund the advances when their earnings justified it? s Tt is 
the roads are capitalized on an average of almost twice what it cost 
to contruct them, have a bonded debt larger than their total stock 
issues and, after paying the interest charges on the debt net their 
stockholders an average dividend of just a little under 6 per 
cent. In other words they do business on a capital representing 
practically their cost of construction but it really represents bor- 
rowed capital which their earning power has permitted the first own- 
ers to commute into debt while the actual investment was turned 
into cash through stock issues. All this warns us that public land 
and water power is not to be distributed to the people through 
gifts to corporations but preserved for them in such a manner that 
the free gift will not be capitalized into millions for the few. 


Alaska’s Black Golconda 


The U. S. Governmental Geological Survey makes a report on 
Alaska’s riches in coal that reveals to us a very Black Golconda 
in that bleak end of the continent. The Survey reports that there 
are fields in which the veins average a thickness of twenty feet 
and which will yield 20,000 tons per acre and that there are large 
areas of it. 

The Gugenheim interests, the mining and smelter trust, have 
been making strenuous efforts to get hold of large areas of these 
coal lands. It is freely asserted by governmental agents that they 
have praticed fraud in their efforts and there is an inquiry on by 
a special committee of which Senator Beveridge is chairman. 
Alaska’s represenative in Congress is Judge Wickersham. He has 
filed written charges and he has made allegations so serious that 
even Senator Beveridge refuses to allow them published or to even 
incorporate them in the records of the committee, claiming that 
their apparant reflection on the administration would be miscon- 
strued. It is clear however that Secretary Ballinger is inmeshed 
in them. Delegate Wickersham states that he has been threatened 
with bodily violence by lobbyists of the Gugenheim’s in Washington 
and further says that some of these paid lobbyists are army 
officers from Alaska. 

The plan that was proposed was for the government to lease 
the right to mine the. coal on these lands at $10 per acre. Now 
comes John E. Ballaine, said to be the largest property holder in 
the territory, and offers the government 50c per acre for a 5,000 
tract and to give a bond of $1,000,000 that he will fulfil his part 
of the contract. He says that he will mine enough coal from the 
tract to net the government $50,000 instead of the $50,000 the 
Gugenheims’ expected to pay. It is safe to say the publicity being 
given the whole matter of conservation will defeat the steal. It 
is in far away and little known areas of public wealth that privilege 
gets its “stakes” on the plea of public development. 
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Temperance Notes 


Ohio sold 10,000,000 gallons less of beer last year, the first under 
the Rose law. 

In Northern California last year 400 saloons were voted out, and 
the Anti-Saloon League helped to prevent the issuance of 500 licenses 
in San Francisco alone. 

The barkeeper “makes up” one gallon of distilled liquor into fifty 
drinks. More than 5,000,000 fewer gallons of distilled stuff was 
withdrawn from bond and sold last year. Thus a quarter of a 
billion fewer drinks of whisky, etc., were taken last year. The 
decrease in beer sold amounted to nearly 76,000,000 gallons. Each 
gallon produces one dozen drinks. Thus the beer drinkers took over 
900,000,000 fewer glasses last year. To diminish guzzling to the 


extent of over a billion in a year is something. The whisky sells 
from 10c up and the beer for 5c, thus $25,000,000 less went out of 
pockets for the worst kind of liquor and the barkeep’s “temperance 
drink” cost the people who need it for bread $45,000,000 less. ‘Our 
temperance “fanatics” turned something over $70,000,000 over to 
legitimate trade if these figures tell the story. 

Governor Stubbs of Kansas has won a signal victory for “dry” 
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territory by persuading President Taft to order internal revenue 
Officers to do all possible to aid the enforcement of local laws. 
Heretofore liquor selling has not been looked upon as illegal per se 
by that department. Generally a man found selling without a federal 
license was excused if he paid up back dues. Now he is to be treated 
as a criminal and prosecuted. Inasmuch as the possession of a 
federal stamp is construed as meaning that the purchaser of it is 
using it and thus is prima facie evidence of guilt, it will greatly 
help the enforcement of local laws against surreptitious selling. It 
is hard on the “blind pig.” 

In the last two years 184,658 divorces have been granted for 
intemperance. That means 300 divorces for every working day 
charged up to the saloon. Many times more suffer without appealing 
to the divorce court. 

It has only been 130 years since Frederick the Great declared, 
“My subjects must and shall drink beer,” and to that end forbade 
the importation of coffee. 

The prime minister of Russia reports that under governmental 
control the use of vodka has declined. The government has been 
accused of encouraging its use because it needed the revenue. 

The Order of St. Christopher is said to have been the first tem- 
perance organization. It was founded in Germany in 1517 and 
pledged its members from drinking toasts. The Order of Temperance 
was founded in Hesse in 1600 and pledged its members not to drink 
more than seven glasses at one time, and that not more than twice 
in one day. 

In Michigan there are twice as many paupers per thousand as in 
Maine. The comparison holds in all cases between “wet” and “dry” 
states. 


A Historic Commission 


Dr. Errett Gates has been granted a year’s leave of absence by the 
trustees of the Disciples’ Divinity House, to be spent in research 
and study in Europe. He goes to carry out an Historic Commission in 
the interest of a more thorough investigation of the Old World 
sources of the movement of the Campbells. 

While the movement they inaugurated has had an American de- 
velopment, its sources were European. All the early training of both 
of the Campbells was obtained in Scotland in the atmosphere of 
European religious thought, and their principles were practically 
settled before they arrived in America. 

It is the plan of Dr. Gates to leave America in June, and spend 
the entire summer in Scotland and Ireland. He will take up his 
residence in Glasgow where he will have easy access to the historic 
library of the University, and to the northeastern part of Ireland, 
the scene of the early life and labors of the Campbells. He will visit 
every place connected in any important way with their life, and will 
make investigations of local religious history as well as of wider 
and more general religious conditions surrounding such places in 
the eighteenth century. 

It is well known that Alexander Campbell confessed indebtedness 
to many men, and movements and books distinctly Scottish in their 
origin and ideas. The literature for a study of these can not be 
found anywhere in such an abundance as in Scotland. While he is 
making his investigations he will attempt to secure copies of the 
more important books that influenced the Campbells, as additions to 
the special library of the Divinity House. 

It may not be generally known that the Divinity House has been 
collecting a library of literature written by Disciples, and about 
Disciples, or in any way connected with them, until it now has the 
completest collection of the kind to be found anywhere. The Divinity 
House was fortunate in securing the gift of the entire library of Dr. 
B. B. Tyler, who has been a special student of Disciple history, and 
a careful collector of their literature; and to his valuable gift was 
added a little later the entire library of J. T. Toof, a life-long 
collection of Disciple literature. Other valuable collections were 
given by T. D. Butler, of English historic literature, and by George 
Vandervoort. The Divinity House possesses some very rare works, 
such as the original seven volume edition of the Christian Baptist, 
and a few of the Christian Messengers of Barton W. Stone. 

After making researches in Scotland and Ireland during the summer 
and early fall, Dr. Gates plans to go to Berlin to spend the rest of 
the year. He will study the history of Christian Union movements 
after the Reformation in Germany. The materials which he gathers 
will form the basis of lectures in the University of Chicago, and of 
various publications on the History of Disciples, and the History and 
Principles of Christian Union. 

During his absence in Europe, Dr. Gates will continue his contri- 
butions to the pages of the Christian Century, and will deal with 
his experiences and observations. 
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Jesus the Standard of Love 


The first and greatest commandment finds its complete fulfillment 
in Jesus. Love to God controlled all his actions. His joy was in the 
doing of the divine will. What God required of him was not some- 
thing foreign to his own desires. This oneness with God is the per- 
fection of religion. We are in error if we think that religion 
is emotionalism. The deepest feelings of the soul are religious but 
much that passes for religion is too shallow to bear the name. Love 
to God is devotion to the ideals that are the expression of the 
character of God. God is a moral personality. Those who love 
him love righteousness. 

Jesus is the standard of love to man. He went about doing good. 
His entire life was spent in helpful ministries to men. There was 
no lack of harmony between his profession of love to his Father 
in heaven and his practice with reference to the children of God. 
The religious leaders of his day accused him of blasphemy and of 
disregard for the law but the only ground for the accusation was that 
he put service to man before formalism. What he did shocked no 
man of insight. Only those who lived by rule and never inquired 
why rules were made saw anything wrong in what Jesus did for the 
unfortunate. 

The impartiality of love is manifested in Jesus. It is hard for 
those whose standards of judgment are commercialized to appre- 
ciate the attitude of Jesiis toward all sorts and conditions of men. 
We talk about vested interests and property rights. Jesus talked 
about human rights. He had not the slightest reverence for any 
law or custom that interfered with the development of character. 
He set aside the laws of the Old Testament that had been out- 
grown. The hedge of refind legalism which the scribes had put 
about the ancient law was not treated as a boundary by Jesus. 


There are many ways of showing love to God and to man. A 
word to a boy or girl that is in need of guidance may seem a 
simple act but if it comes from a desire for the welfare of boys and 
girls it is a manifestation of love. We show our love for men by 
suporting the institutions in which the best character is formed. 
The reverence with which the home is regarded by good men and 
women is not superstition; it is the expression of their profound 
interest in the highest welfare of humanity. Love goes into the 
laws of the state. It aims to make it easy to do right and hard to 
do wrong. It seeks to protect the innocent and to restrain the vicious. 
Play grounds provided for the children of the cities tell the story 
of the love of good people for the children. The state provides for 
the instruction of all its children. Some who vote for the appro- 
priation of money to support the schools doubtless are controlled 
by selfish motives, but the schools depend for their usefulness upon 
the support they receive from patriotic citizens who have other than 
financial interests at heart 

The church is an organization for teaching the world the meaning 
of love. It seeks to inspire men in all walks of life to act according 
to the spiritual: needs of humanity and not according to the desires 
of the flesh. In the “Survey” of February 19, 1910. the editor has 
this to say of religion and poverty: “There are now at hand a vast 
array of institutions, societies, committees, foundations, governmen- 
tal bureaus and departments, all inspired by the idea of social re- 
sponsibility, all potentially religious in aim and spirit, all eager and 
ready to become the instrument of religion in its practica! mission 
among the sons of men. The one indispensible element which these 
seculas agencies of social betterment cannot supply is inspiration. 
The one element which religion alone can supply is inspiration. We 
make an irretrievable error if we assume that these secular agencies 
will supply their own inspiration, if we ignore the necessity for 
the direct cultivation and enrichment of the life of the spirit which 
is in these movements today because of the historic faith of yester 
lay and of the ages past If we have not our own religious faith 
rich, abounding, living, fructifving faith—the secular agencies will 
perish or perhaps become the instruments of the devil! The love, 
then, which relieves poverty is impossible where there is no faith in 


the God of love We are driven back to Jesus for ou help 


The love of Jesus gives the bad man a chance. It does not ask 


what he is or has been and then stop; it asks what he may become 
rhe possibilities of human beings, not their reputations, their shame, 
their baseness, are laid hold upon by love. Furthermore, the burden 
which sin has brought to the world is shared by the loving God. 
Jesus bore the burden of sin when he was upon earth. Today his 
people must have a part with him in this heavy task. It is a serious 
thing to love the world. It means sacrifice; and also the only true 
joy 


Midweek Service, March 16. Matt. 5: 43-48: Rom. 13:10: I Cor. 


13; I John 3: 14. 
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Biblical Problems 


‘By Professor Willett 


What did Jesus teach regarding the place of miracles in 
J. B.S. 


He taught that they had a certain significance as evidences of 
his authority as a teacher, but that this value was distinctly less 
than that afforded by his own personality and teaching, and that it 
was chiefly valuable in reaching those who were spiritually unde- 
veloped and whom the higher evidence did not impress. The word 
“miracle” is liable to be erroneously understood as indicating only 
that which is superhuman and therefore impossible for other men 
to attempt. Jesus’ favorite word for these acts of unusual charac- 
ter was “works” or “powers.” The exceptional abilities of various 
sorts that are manifested by people of unusual endowment suggest 
the true explanation of the subject. The wonders that Jesus per- 
formed were the natural product of such a life as his. On the 
degree and extent of. life, on its intensity and range of power, it 
will depend whether its natural workings will be restricted to or 
rise above the plane of the common and familiar. To Jesus, dowered 
as he was with a life of marvelous completeness, in vital union with 
God, deeds that seemed to his contemporaries to be supernatural 
were the natural disclosures of the life that was in him. The great- 
est of his miracles were not those which had to do with physical 
materials, but those in which the transformation of human charac- 
ter from selfishness to holiness was accomplished. 


his own ministry? 


What special significance attached to the feasts which 
usually followed the sacrifices in ancient Israel ? 8. D. 


The feasts were themselves sacrifices. In primitive times the 
eating of animal food was an unusual event, and therefore was 
invested with something of sacredness, and presently came to be 
recognized as having sacrificial character and only to be permitted 
in connection with a holy place. The animal intended for this 
purpose was brought to the sanctuary and there killed and prepared 
by the priestly servants of the place. A portion was burned upon 
the altar and a portion given to the priests, the remainder being 
boiled and eaten by the worshipper and his family as a sort of 
festal meal. The sacrificial assemblies were just such gatherings, 
only upon a much larger scale. The thousands of animals “sacri- 
ficed” by Solomon at the dedication of the temple were, in reality, 
the animals whose flesh was used in the entertainment of the people. 
But the whole ceremony took the form of a sacrifice. In the later 
days when the Deuteronomic law compelled the ‘observance of all 
sacrifices at the central sanctuary, the embargo on the eating of 
meat except at the sacred place was removed, and the people were 
permitted to use animal flesh as freely as they desired. 


When did Jesus become aware of his divine parentage and 
mission, and by what inner processes did he reach the de- 
termination to achieve his destiny? we eee 

Seattle. 

Our knowledge of the progress of Jesus’ thought is of the meager- 
est. Even the events of his life are told with such scanty detail that 
we know but little of his outward career. How much less can we 
comprehend his inner experiences. Our only source of knowledge 
upon this point is the testimony of the Gospel, that “Jesus 
grew in wisdom and statuse and favor with God and man” (Luke 
2:52). This indicates clearly that he was not born with full per- 
fection of mental power, as some early sects of the church insisted, 
nor that he came suddenly at the moment of his baptism to the 
full comprehension of his redemptive work in the world. Rather it 
indicates the quiet growth to maturity of those powers with which 
he was so richly endowed. But how his Messianic career first dawned 
upon him and ‘whether, at the age of twelve when he visited the 
temple, it had taken form in his mind, we cannot say. His words on 
that occasion may imply no more than the natural interest of an 
rnusualiy gifted and pious child in the religious life of his people. 
If there is any approach ‘to knowledge regarding Jesus’ inward ap- 
prehension of his Messianic destiny, it may perhaps be most safely 
discerned in his gradual recognition of his power to abide sinless in 
a sinful world. From many points of view that seems the best 
approach to the perplexing theme of our Saviour’s self-consciousness. 
But even here one has to walk with hesitant steps in the presence 
of a mystery which only future ages can make clear to us. 
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Charity in Theology 


Love’s Regnancy in the World of Christian Thought 
By George P. Rutledge 


Webster affirms that “charity” is “a dis- 
position to think favorably of others.” This 
is, undoubtedly, the connection in which the 
13th chapter of Ist Corinthians engages the 
term. And it is there given a significance 
that transcends the gift of tongues and the 
ability to prophesy, the understanding of 
mysteries and perfect knowledge, extreme 
benevolence, conviction that will, if occasion 
demands, sacrifice the body in flames, and 
even faith—in its best and most powerful 
development. 


“True charity, a plant divinely nurs’d, 

Fed by the love from which it rose at first, 

Thrives against hope, and, in the rudest scene, 

Storms but enliven its unfading green; 

Exuberant in the shadow it supplies, 

Its fruit on earth, its growth above 
the skies.” 

In the universal proclamation of 
Christian ethics, charity is recommended 
as a cloak to be thrown over human 
faults. And the application 1s emphatic- 


ally seriptural—‘For charity shall 
cover the multitude of sins.” We pre- 
scribe the exercise of this grace to- 


ward the business man with a question 
mark after his name, the irregular 
church attendant and the illiberal con 
tributor, the charity howler in the con- 
gregation, the gossip-monger, and all 
other weak men and women—in and out 


of the church. Yet in theology—and 
I use the term in its current accepta 
tion— 

“Alas for the rarity 

Of Christian charity 

Under the sun!” 

The age of the Inquisition is past. 

But the uncharitable spirit that made 


it a long circuitous chamber of horrors 
in church-history is not dead. It is 
repugnant in its attire and there 
fore better looking than of yore; its 
methods of enforcing its power are not 
so revolting as they were m the dark 
centuries; and we tolerate it with a 
grace that would be impossible, were it 
here with the gory hands it held forth 
in the name of God during the more 
barbaric period of its career. Neverthe- 
less, it is here and it is still very much alive. 
And, if I can see straight it is unchained and 
seeking whom and what it may devour in 
practically every denomination—to say noth 
ing of the incalculable harm it is doing in 
the interdenominational sphere, and the re- 
tarding influence it is exerting upon the un- 
saved world. 
Invective in the Heat of Controversy. 

is the situation, in a few words. 
Conservatism brands liberalism “infidelity,” 
and liberalism calls conservatism “old fogy- 
ism.” The speeches made and the articles 
written in the heat of controversy over the 
that disturb the peace of the 
church frequently bristle with invective. And 
invective, no matter by whom nor under what 
circumstances indulged, is never Christian be- 
cause it is never charitable.. The stage, on 


less 


Here 


questions 


which the shameful tragedy (in which terri- 
ble reality plays its heart-rending parts) is 
constantly enacted, is occupied by first one 
denomination then another—and, frequently, 
by representatives of several denominations 
at the same time. 


One case is scarcely dis- 


Rev. 


posed of until another is before the foot- 
lights. Capable men, one after another, .are 
either sacrificed or embarrassed and crippled, 
while the press spreads a perpetual feast be- 
fore the spiritually morbid in the church and 
the ridieuling world.. If what I have just 
said contains any truth (and I do not fear 
its successful contradiction), the kingdom of 
God is delayed by every word that is uttered 
or written against any man or woman in the 
spirit the 
provocation nor how seriously the “defenders 
of the faith” on either side of a controversy 
take themselves. 


of un-charity—no matter what 


Controversy is essential. It stimulates 
and, therefore. brings forth 


gems that would otherwise forever lie, hidden 


invest igation 





away, in the towering and, as yet, only par- 
But un- 
complimentary epithet-hurling is never essen- 
tial to anything the 
those who engage in it, the injury inflicted 
upon thcge at whom the missiles are aimed, 
the hindrance of truth’s progress, and the 
extension of the world’s black night. Calling 
some one “infidel” or “fogy” or insinuating 
that he has lost either his mental balance or 
religion—or both—is not argument, and it is 
certainly not an exemplification of the 
charity we profess in sermon, prayer, and 
song. 

It is also the conviction of this essayist 
that the present-day heresy-trials are not 
only out of keeping with the thought-freedom 
of our advanced age, but exceedingly harmful 
as well, and therefore positively unscriptural. 
They are dogmatic, but not argumentative. 
Hence, the trouble never ends with the 
trial; but, like a thrifty, undaunted tree, it 
branches out in numerous directions. The 
man ir. the case is usually destroyed, and his 
loved ones and friends are humiliated. But 


tially explored mountains of truth. 


save degradation of 


George P. Rutledge, Third Church, Philadelphia. 


the denomination to which he belonged has 
not yet passed out of the wilderness of its 
trials into the land of its hope! As a con- 
sequence of the treatment the man has re- 
ceived, his views, heralded far and wide, have 
infatuated and unsettled thousands who 
would otherwise have been content with the 
old, but now hunger for the new. Burning 
the heretic has never obliterated his heresy, 
and it never will.. Heresy is promoted by 
each trial, to which it is subjected. There- 
fore, if heresy be a good thing, the heresy- 
trial is advantageous. like the 
mud-flinging method of either oral or written 
folly. 
Last and worst of all, when the proceedings 
ot 


Otherwise, 
discussion, it is the quintessence of 


the heresy-trial, together with the un- 
charitable flings, back and forth, that 
logically follow, get into print, the pub- 
lic points a _ scornful finger at the 
church, and starving multitudes ‘ that 
were ready to sit down In companies to 
be fed turn away from the Gospel feast. 


What is Heresy? 

is heresy? And what 
If history can be relied 
upon, the rank heresy of one period is 
frequently the gilt edge orthodoxy of the 
next. 


But what is 


orthodoxy ? 


The change evidently takes place, 
but when, where, and how? The expert 
chemist can point out the exact moment 
when the juice of the vine 1s sufficiently 
fermented to be called wine, and he can 
} also explain the process of the transfor- 
mation. But on what theological expert 
devolves the supreme study of deciding 
when heresy is good, ripe orthodoxy? 
The difficulty has always been, is yet, 
and will be for some time to come, that 
this tremendous responsibility rests upon 
the over-burdened shoulders of the man 
who prayerfully concludes that he him- 
self is the logical judge. Many a good 
teacher is branded “ungound” by peo- 
ple who do not know the alphabet of 
“rightly dividing the word of truth, 
Speaking in a general way, every one 
exercises the prerogative of passing judg- 
ment upon the teaching of others. 
Hence, the old definition—ever humor- 
ous, because it is so ridicutousty true—, 
“Orthodoxy’s my doxy and _hetero- 
doxy’s your doxy!” But simply because your 
“doxy” does not happen to exactly acéord 
with my “doxy,” have I the right—either 





divine or human—to call you “infidel” or 
“fogy” or seek to destroy your influence as a 


teacher? 

Our theology is divinely inspired, and it 
is therefore of divine origin. But it is hu- 
manly constructed, and it is therefore con- 
fined within the limits of human conception. 
It must grow, for two reasons—it is an 
indestructible system that is intensely and 
eternally vital, and it is the hope of the 
world. Furthermore, it must develop, in the 
future as in the past, by shedding the inter- 
pretations that are dead because it has ab- 
sorbed their life, and taking unto itself, liv- 
ing in, and being promoted by the larger 
conceptions that come within its grasp. In 
other words, it expands as does the tree or 
any other living thing. It retains its kind, 
but enlarges its being and usefulness. 

This conception might be brought out a 
little more distinctly if set in another illus- 
tration. As has already been suggested, the 
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development of our theology is dependent 
upon consecrated human thought. Real think- 
ing is growing, and reconstruction is not 
destruction, and we need not be made unduly 
alarmed when the hand of human-reason is 
laid on the world’s most sacred structure. 
Here is an old house that must adapt itself 
to the necessities of the present generation. 
The process may evolve the elimination of 
things and features that have served their 
purppse and are no longer useful, and the 
addition of things and features that must do 
duty for a time; yet the structure, itself, 
remains—its columns more substantially 
set, its frame-work more securely joined to- 
gether, its rooms better ventilated and 
lighted, and its entire character greatly en- 
hanced and better adjusted to public view. 
It is now larger and more commodious, 
useful, and beautiful than it was before the 
hand of reconstruction was laid upon it. Still, 
the present occupant points with pride to the 
fact that he lives in the house his great 
grandfather built. And it will pass into 
other hands. But will it serve the next 
generation in its present magnificent style 
and appointments? So long as it stands, it 
will pass through repeated periods of recon- 
struction. The same is true of everything 
that advances the world’s interests and must 
be developed by the thinkers of each genera- 
tion. And .if this is the process by which 
houses and cities, all kinds of inventions, art 
and literature, and the commercial, political, 
and social life of the world are expanded— 
why should any one marvel at or be alarmed 
by the theological reconstruction that is still 
in evidence? 
Theology Not Fixed. 

If it be asserted that the theology by which 
the world is to be lead out of its night into 
the golden day needs no reconstruction, be- 
cause it has already been fixed, the question 
persistently presents itself—who fixed it? 
And if a dissenting voice answers, “God!” 
some other questions press their claims. 
When did He “fix it”? Did He “fix it” at 
Laodicea, in 360, when the Apocrypha was 
excluded from the canon? And did He “fix 
it” again at Trent, in the sixteenth century, 
when the Apocrypha was placed on an 
equality with the other Old Testament books? 
And did He “fix it” yet again, in 1826, when 
the British and Foreign Bible Society re- 
solved that ‘it would no longer circulate the 
apocryphal books? And did He “fix it” still 
another time when the Church of England 
drifted into the use of the Apocrypha for 
edification but not for the “establishment 
of doctrine,” and the other denominations 
left it so far behind that the present average 
layman scarcely knows it ever existed? 
Verily, the Lord is accused of doing some 
very strange things! 

“But the history of the Apocrypha is not a 
fair illustration,” I hear some one think! 
Very well. Let your minds run back along 
the path, trod by any one of Christianity’s 
great problems—problems either canonical 
or ecclesiastical—and you will find many 
sharp turns and long stony stretches that 
remind you of Apocrypha’s path. 

A Twentieth Century Test. 

And if it be objected that the past is too 
far out of date to be wrung into the argu- 
ments, we will apply the test to our own 
twentieth century theology. That it is self- 
contradictory, the most conservative advocate 
of time-honored doctrines would make no 
attempt to deny. Calvinism and Arminian- 


ism are as divergent as the poles. Even the 
innocent little subject of baptism, which we 
strive to brush aside by saying “it is incon- 
sequential, anyway,” and which, nevertheless, 
occasions more widespread dissention in Zion 
than any other recognized ordinance or doc- 
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trine, must, according to the denominational 
division of opinion upon it, be diagnosed as 
follows: First, the great stem on which the 
word “baptism” is written in a bold hand; 
then the three branches on which modestly 
perch the three phrases—‘“proper subject,” 
“exact or permissible mode,” and “the de- 
sign!” And, without going into more lengthy 
detail, suffice it to say that there are yet a 
few other points on which even the extremely 
orthodox do not agree! Will anyone assume 
the responsibility of affirming that God has 
constructed this Tower of Babel and put 
His people on it? It is useless to ask the 
question, 

Our theology (and it, of course, includes 
Christology, which, in its practical analysis 
and application, adapts itself to the universal 
needs of mankind and is destined to redeem 
the world) is still in a process of develop- 
ment and will be for generations to come. 
And human thought, upon the part of both 
conservative and liberalist, is the instru- 
ment by which it must continue to unfold 
its increasing influence. If God used the de- 
vout minds of both conservative and liberal 
thinkers in the past, there is no reason why 
He shoula condemn the consecrated gray- 
matter of either class today. 


Thinking Is Inevitable. 

Men must think, and perhaps this is why 
the theology that is gradually enlarging it- 
self and saving the world is dependent upon 
their conclusions. Every one will think, 
especially the student—be he genius or 
plodder. And he will think according to his 
temperament, his education, and his environ- 
ment. The Gulf could be drained dry. Niag- 
ara’s leap could be checked, and it may be 
that Vesuvius could be quenched. But inde- 
pendent thinking upon the deep things of 
God is as inevitable as the rising of the sun! 
No heresy-trials, no form of ostracism, no 
calumny—nothing can stop it! 

“But if a man must think contrary to the 
recognized doctrines, let him keep his 
thoughts to himself,” is a frequent admoni- 
tion. Unfortunately for this piece of advice, 
there are two serious difficulties in the way 
of its successful application. The conclusions 
of the human mind are like love—they must 
express themselves! And, in the second place, 
history proves that, in obedience to the com- 
mands of the divine plan, the race must 
mine for truth and call attention to its finds. 

The process is slow and tedious, and, at 
times, discouraging. But much has been ac- 
complished. Some doctrines are established, 
and concerning them there is no controversy 
—the deity of Christ being the chiefest. And 
when a man accepts and proclaims this 
corner-stone doctrine—no matter how he 
arrives at its conception nor how wide of 
the mark I may think him to be in his 
conception of other doctrines—can I brand 
him “unworthy” and still walk in the path 
of charity? 

Two-Sidedness of All Questions. 

Every question under controversy in the 
present, as in the past, has two sides; an 
it will be so until sane, charitable argument 
wears the weaker side away. The contention 
is sustained by the fact that men of superior 
intellectual culture and enviable consecration 
are arrayed against each other in every dis- 
cussion that has sufficient merit to interest 
and hold public attention. It is easy to set 
up a man of straw and then knock him down. 
But it is not the easiest thing in the world 
to meet the informed man on the other side 
of any question that disturbs the peace of 
the church and demolish his arguments with 
a single blow. If you wish to be convinced, 
select your man and try it! Every one, who 
has read and can think in unbiased logic, 
will agree with the statement that the 
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authorship of the Pentateuch, the historica] 
and allegorical aspects of Job and Jonah, 
the literary styles of Isaiah, the Virgin 
Birth, and namerous other questions, we 
occasionally hear from, have arguments on 
even the weak side. This being true, sup 
pose I happen to be on the side of preponder- 
ant evidence—and there you will always find 
me—who am I, that I should brand the other 
fellow “knave” or “infidel” or “fogy” or 
drive him out of the synagogue! Who is 
any man—be he priest, bishop, or archbishop 
—that he should exercise the prerogative of 
speaking the final word on any controversial 
theological proposition, and annihilating the 
misguided, presumptious teacher or preacher 
on the other side of the question with the 
powerful breath of his own wrathful dis- 
pleasure! 


Un-Charity a Sin Against Christ. 

Like Saul of Tarsus, it is possible, even 
yet, for a man or set of men, in blind human 
zeal, to persecute the Lord. If I misuse my 
brother no matter how far wrong I regard 
his conception of truth, the Master calls m. 
by name-—though I may be unwilling to rec- 
ognize His voice—and says: “Why perse- 
cutest thou me?” 

When theology shall have been so symmet- 
rically developed that the Golden Rule wil) 
be sufficiently understood and appreciated to 
be universally applied in the church many 
important questions will yet remain to be 
settled. And there will, doubtless, be inter- 
esting discussions over questions that, per- 
haps, have not yet engaged the attention of 
our most advanced thinkers. But the lack 
of charity—the most pronounced and de- 
structive heresy in all Christendom today— 
will not make the church ridiculous in the 
eyes of the world. Faith is important, but, 
if Paul be a competent witness, charity is 
more important. It is good to have straight, 
orthodox faith, but it is better still to ex- 
ercise straight, orthodox charity. And I 
would add that crooked faith and straight 
charity are better than straight faith and 
zigzag charity. 

“And now abideth faith (in man as well 
as God), hope (for this world as weil as the 
next), and charity (in theology as well as 
society). These three, but the greatest of 
these is charity.” 


A Little Girl’s Wish 


“Mayn’t I be a boy?” said our Mary, 
The tears in her great eyes of blue; 
“T’m only a wee little lassie; 
There’s nothing a woman can do. 


“Tis so, I heard Cousin John say so, 
He’s home from a great college, too; 

He said so, just now, in the parlor, 
‘There’s nothing a woman can do.’” 


“My wee little lassie, my darling,” 
Said I puting back her soft hair, 

“I want you, my dear ilttle maiden, 
To smooth away all mother’s care. 


“Is there nothing you can do, my darling? 
What was it that pa said last night? 

‘My own little sunbeam has been here 
I know, for the room is so bright.’ 


“And there is a secret, my Mary, 
Perhaps you may learn it some day— 

The hand that is willing and loving 
Will do the most work on the way. 


“And the work that is sweetest and dearest, 
The work that so many ne’er do, 
The great work of making folks happy 
Can be done by a lassie like you!” 
—Elizabeth E. George, in Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal. 
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History of the Disciples of Christ 


A Review of Dr. Moore’s Comprehensive and Monumental Volume 


I have been reading the “History of the 
Disciples,” by Dr. W. T. Moore, and pub- 
lished by the Fleming Revell Company, New 
York and Chicago, and I feel moved to write 
a few words about it—not a full and formal 
review. 

It is not an easy task to write a good his- 
torv: a history satisfactory to one’s self; 
and less so to write a history satisfactory 
to other people, especially to the people who 
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lived in the times and were associated vith 
the events of which the history treats. This 
difficulty is increased when the writer of 
such history was himself an active partici- 
pant and factor in the stirring events and 
revolutionary incidents coverea by his his- 
torical sketches. In a case like this it is very 
difficult if not impossible for a writer to 
eliminate self, and to write with an unbiased 
mind. 

In reading history men want the facts un- 
diluted, the truth uncolored; they want these 
facts and truths in their true relations and 
their just proportions. And here is the rub 
with the historian who undertakes to write 
of his own times. This is wny we always 
read autobiographies with some grains of 
salt. 

Thomas Benton wrote “Thirty Years in the 
United tates Senate.” Mr. Benton had the 
reputation of being the greatest egotist of 
his day. Would anybody expect this work 
of his to be impartial and fully reliable in 
every respect? 

Not many men are qualified by nature and 
acquirements to write history. Perhaps no 
man is equal to the task of writing a fair and 
adequate history of himself or of his own 
times. Dr. Moore says he has spent forty 
years in preparation for the writing of this 
history. But this will not relieve it of the 
embarrassment suggested above. 

And yet we are all glaa Dr. Moore has 
written this history. While there are spots 
on the sun still the sun gives light. And Dr. 
Moore’s history of the Disciples will be sug- 
gestive even in its defects, and helpful by 
its many excellencies, to some future his- 
torian, who being further removed in time 
and without personal association in the 
events of which he is to write, can survey 
the field deliberately and philosophically, and, 
endowed with an adequate historical imagina- 
tion, will produce a history of the Disciples 
that will be a standard authority on the mat- 
ters of which it treats. History itself is 
an evolution, and the writing of history is 
an evolution as well. 


By A. B. Jones 


With these general preliminary observa- 
tions let us now come to a closer view of this 
book. 

In literary style Dr. Moore is _ clear. 
You have no trouble in understanding him. 
He appears to write with ease to himself, 
and you feel at ease in following him. When 
you have to read a man’s sentences over 
again and sometimes again in order to under- 
stand him you don’t feel drawn to his writ- 
ings. You lay that book aside and take up 
something else. Dr. Moore seldom makes 
an effort at fine writing; and when he does— 
as he appears to do on the last two pages 
of his introductory chapter—he falls below 
rather than rises above himself. 

As a writer Dr. Moore is also strong in 
his style. There is a masculine quality in 
his writings that arouses the mental faculties 
and provokes thought. He is now an old 
man and occasionally he seems to.fag and 
drop a loose sentence like this: “Recognizing 
as they did that a religion will always be 
as its Deity is, the early pioneers were care- 
ful to give the people a true conception of 
God, for they recognized the fact that a re- 
ligion will always take on the type of the 
God that is worshipped by those who hold 
to that religion.” But this is a rare occur- 
rence. 

In his illustrations also the author some 
times lets himself down in his style, as when 
he likens the difficulty of per- 
suading people to accept be- 
lievers’ baptism instead of in- 
fant baptism by “the difficulty 
of inducing Mr. Jones to sub- 
stitute a new and improved 
cook range for the old one in 
his kitchen.” And again where 
he represents his idea of being 
normally saved through bap- 
tism, and yet being abnorm- 
ally saved without it, by ex- 
ploding a gun normally by 
“pulling the trigger,” and yet 
it “may be exploded by other 
methods.” The reader feels 
that these illustrations are not 
in keeping with the writer’s 
general dignity of style. About 
this abnormal] firing of his gun 
more here-in-after. We are 
now speaking of the literary 
features of the book. 

The author has shown abil- 
ity in the general plan of his 
work—in classification and log- 
ical .and chronological arrange- 
ment of his material. By this 
means his book is made pleas- 
ing and inviting to the reader. 
It is as interesting as a well 
plotted novel. 

In reading Dr. Moore’s book 
the impression is left on the 
mind that you are getting the 
simple facts of history; that 
the writer is interpreting those 
facts in accordance with his 
own view of what they ought 
to be. In this way the whole 
book has: the appearance of 
revolving around the author 
as the central figure. His 
introducing into the book his own ad- 
dress in London on the character and 
life of President Garfield at the time of 
his assassination, and his long chapter on 
the “meaning of baptism”—is this writing 
history or is it an effort to make history? 





The doctor expresses his own views of bap- 
tism as the views of the Disciples. There 
may be some Disciples who agree with the 
author that baptism is a condition of salva- 
tion; but I doubt whether he will find many 
of the more thoughtful and scholarly among 
them willing to accept his ideas. If baptism 
is a condition of salvation like faith and re. 
pentance, then a man cannot be saved with- 
out baptism. “He that believeth not shall 
be damned.” He that is not baptized shall 
be damned! “Except you repent you shall 
perish.” Except you are baptized you shall 
perish! Is this scriptural teaching? The 
author felt himself confronted by the diffi- 
culty of his position, and sought relief by his 
ludicrous illustration of firing his gun by 
“pulling the trigger.” He argues that the 
normal way to fire the gun is to “pull the trig- 
ger,” but if necessary the gun may be ex- 
ploded by other methods. So the normal 
way of salvation is through baptism, but 
if necessary other methods may be impro- 
vised. But suppose in actual practice with 
your gun you find that it is necessary to 
adopt other methods of exploding it a hun- 
dred times when you can fire it by “pulling 
the trigger” only once? Would not the excep- 
tions become the rule and the rule the excep- 
tion? And would you not seek a better gun? If 
in actual practice God finds it necessary to 
save a hundred men without immersion—as 
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he does—where he can save one through im- 
mersion will he not conclude that his plan 
of salvation needs to be improved? 

But the worst feature of this case is that 
Dr. Moore seeks to make it appear that Alex- 
ender Campbell’s views of baptism harmon- 
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‘ 
ize with his own, He admits that in his debate 
with McCalla, Mr. Campbell said: “Paul’s 
sins were really forgiven when he believed, 
and formally when he was baptized.” But 
this was when he was a Baptist. And he 
quotes Raccoon John Smith approvingly, as 
saying, “Mr. Campbell said that when he 
was a Baptist; when he left the Baptists he 
had more sense.” 

If Dr. Moore spent 
to write his history he ought to know bette 
than that. His contention untrue 
and misleading. In his debate with Mr. Rice, 
page 472, Mr. Campbell says: 

“Some twenty years ago, when preparing 
for a debate with Mr. Calla, I put myself 
under the instruction of four evan- 
gelists, and one Paul, of apostolic rank and 
I had time before that 


The 


forty years preparing 


here is 


the 


dignity for some 


The Disciples and the Prag- 
matic Test 


Pragmatism is the philosophy which ex 
plains the conduct of life as action according 
to present, experienced need, or with refer- 
ence to immediate usefulness. It describes 
things as they are, not as they ought to be; 
and applies to all spheres of human thought 
and action. 

What have men been doing in every gen- 
eration, and what does every man do every 
moment of his conscious existence, whether 
he think or act, play or work, eat or sleep, 
believe or disbelieve? Pragmatism answers 
that he is trying to make things work agree- 
ably, or serviceably, or beneficially. In this 
respect, the child does not differ from the 
the thinker from the worker, or the 
saint from the sinner. They are all acting 
and reacting with reference to what they 
conceive to be the values of existence. And 
in every case these values are never purely 
they are present and immediate. 
That is, the sense of those values or goods 
is present the consciousness, and brings 
an immediate feeling of relief, or 


man, 


future; 


to 
peace, o 
benefit. 

The saint believes in a future paradise of 
bliss because it brings a present good—help 
in temptation or comfort in affliction. The 
miser hoards his gold for the future rather 
than spends it in the present, because it 
gives him a greater present satisfaction. In 
other words human beings always act from 
motives of present, practical good or us 
And this present serviceableness or 
the good 


fulness. 
value in turn becomes the test 
and true. 

My thoughts on this subject were started 
this morning by reading the following para 
graph from “Religion and Medicine,” by Drs. 
Worcester, McComb, and Coriat: 


of 


The most powerful motive of religion will 
ever be the Practical Motive, and by the 
Praetical Motive we .mean believing because 
it is good and useful to believe, believing 
what is good and useful to believe. We are 
never at a loss to find measures for what we 
wish to believe. No one ever yet accepted a 
form of religious faith which promised him 
nothing but harm. The more good any par- 
ticular form of religion accomplishes the 
more men will believe it, and the less good 
any particular church or religious institution 
does, the less faith it is able to inspire. Here 
lies the source of the power of Christian 
Science. It does unquestionably bestow cer- 
tain great benefits on believers; it makes 
men happy, it improves tempers, it fre- 
quently weans men from evil habits, it can 
reduce or remove pain, it cures certain types 


of disease and it gives courage to endure 
those which it can not heal. It concerns 
itself with the present and its effects are 


direct, practical, immediate. 
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discussion been impressed with such pas- 
sages as Acts 2:38; and that providential 
eall to discuss the subject with Mr. McCalla 
compelled me to decide the matter to my en- 
tire satisfaction. Believe me, sir, there I had 
forgotten my earlier readings upon the sub- 
ject; and upon the simple testimony of the 
Book itself, I came to a conclusion alleged 
in that and proved only by the 
Bible, ete. 

In that debate with Mr. Rice Mr. Camp- 
bell also says: “I do not hold baptism to be 
absolutely essential to salvation in any case.” 
And I could quote a dozen other 
from Mr. Campbell’s writings to the same 
effect. Dr. Moore’s history of the Disciples 
is sometimes a perversion of history. 

The author should the title of 
book, “A Comprehensive History of the Dis- 


debate, 


passages 


revise his 
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ciples of Christ,” and make it to read, “A 
History of the Disciples of Christ, Apologeti- 
cally and Polemically Presented Through the 
Colored Glasses of Dr. W. T. Moore.” 

When the book was announced for sale | 
ordered it immediately, and have enjoyed 
reading it. I have walked with the doctor 
back over the fields and through the scenes 
of the past and have greatly enjoyed his 
company. This history will be a part of my 
library henceforth, and I hope it will find a 
place in every preacher’s library, among the 
Disciples, and in the library of others as well. 

In conclusion I venture to nominate Dr. 
Errett Gates, Professor of Church History 
in the University of Chicago, as a suitable 
man to prepare himself during the next ten 
years, and then to write a standard history 
of-the Disciples of Christ. Liberty, Mo. 


Religious Outlook 


By Dr. Errett Gates 


This statement explains what to me seemed 
inexplicable ten years ago, when one of the 
most active and trusted leaders of a church 
of which I was minister suddenly asked for 
letters for himself and wife to join the Chris- 
tian Scientists. He was the superintendent 
of the Sunday-school, and the best one the 
school ever had; he was the heaviest contrib- 
utor to the current expenses of the church 


and to the new building enterprise just 
launched. Without any warning he came 


to me one Sunday after the services and said 
that that would be his last Sunday there, 
and wanted letters to join the Scientists. 


I was fairly dazed by the announce- 
ment. Had some one offended him? Had 
[ injured him? Had he gone crazy? were 


some of the questions that shot through my 
mind. How could be abandon the Disciples 
who had the truth, and nothing but the truth, 
and go among a strange people who shared 
so few things in common with the Disciples. 
He had been a Disciple all his life and had 
stood to of the leaders 
in Missouri. If any member of the church 
was sound in the “faith once for all delivered 
to the saints,” I thought he was. 


close some greatest 


He made an appointment with me at his 
office the next day to explain the reasons 
for his step. He told me that his wife had 
been cured by a Christian Science practitioner. 
She had been in poor health for many years, 
and he had spent a small fortune on all 
kinds of doctors trying to cure her, but with- 
out avail. Now she had been cured by a few 


sittings with a Christian Scientist without 
medicine, or surgical operation. He had 
never known her to be so well. New life 


surged through her body, and new hope and 
light filled his heart and home. 

He took his place actively among the Scien- 
tists and soon became a leader in the strong- 
est of eight strong Science churches in the 
city. Today he is an official reader of the 
church, and the leader and largest contributor 
to the establishment of a new church. This 
new organization will build a better building 
than is possessed by any church of the Dis- 
ciples in the state of Illinois. And yet as 
“Religion and Medicine” says concerning it: 
“Its interpretation of the Bible is so false, 
it is so obviously committed to errors, illu- 
sions, and aberrations of every sort, that 
the intelligent have been disposed to shrug 
their shoulders in contempt and to ignore it.” 

No one can miss the fact that Christian 
Science is, next to Roman Catholicism, the 
most influential and aggressive religious force 
at the present time. How shall we explain 
it? It is bestowing upon people an imme- 
diate blessing. Absurd? But it cures weak 
nerves, and bad tempers. Unscriptural? But 
it gives men new hope in life. It illustrates 


the philosophy of pragmatism. It works, 


therefore it is true. 

And every religious movement that  suc- 
ceeds does so because it works as an im- 
mediate good in the minds and lives of men. 
It satisfies some need— intellectual, moral, 
emotional or physical; and whichever it sat- 
isfies it will be equally true to those who are 
benefitted by it. One form of need—the in- 
tellectual or emotional—may be felt as in- 
sistently as any other. It was when the in- 
tellectual need was dominant in the early 
days of Christianity, that it was intellectual- 
ized in the form of a creed. The church be- 
came a school of philosophy, and the basis of 
fellowship, doctrine instead of life. Meta- 
physical or logical consistency was then the 
test of the truth. Christianity was made to 
satisfy the intellect. It was proved true in 
debate or on paper, rather than in life. 

When the Campbells began their work in 
the early days of the nineteenth century in- 
tellectualism was still dominant in the church 
in the form of theological terms of fellow- 
ship. The formulated creed was the stand- 
ard of the truth, and intellectual satisfaction 
its test. Many a Baptist or Presbyterian was 
conducted by Alexander Campbell or Walter 
Scott to the simpler doctrinal system of the 
Acts of Apostles, when nothing more took 
place than a mental elevation due to the dis- 
covery of a new idea. They exchanged one 
plan of salvation for another. The same 
methods of proof passed over to the Disciples 
from the schools. There followed, as a matter 
of course, debates in public and in print, as to 
the doctrinal orthodoxy of the Disciples, un- 
til very recent days when modern men began 
to look for the satisfaction of other needs 
besides the intellectual. The Disciples were 
able to prove the doctrine true in the Book, 
or in debate; the present generation is look- 
ing for another kind of proof. 

That is why the Sunday-school superin- 
tendent went over to Christian Science. 
Something was done for him by the Scien- 
tists that proved true by being proved val- 
uable in his home. These are the new needs 
the men of this time are bringing to their 
religion to be satisfied. It was nothing to 
him that the word baptizo meant to immerse; 
that faith came before repentance, and not 
vice versa; and that the Holy Spirit operated 
only through the written word. Be knew 
all this, but it did not yield him «us much 
satisfaction as the cure of his wife. And he 
knew of other wives who needed this new 
gospel of health. 

The preaching of the present has ceased 
to be doctrinal in the old theological sense be- 
cause the religious needs of men are no 
longer merely intellectual. Human interests 
have shifted their basis from the theological 
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to the ethical—from doctrine to life. Men are 
not religious today for the same reason that 
they were fifty years ago. It used to be 
enough for the preacher to put up a good 
logical argument against creeds, and human 
opinions as tests of fellowship, in favor of 
the New Testament terms of communion, to 
win the support and allegiance of a small 
community. Such sermons make no impres- 
sion today upon most communities, for they 
do not feel the oppression and bondage of 
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creeds any longer. Their difficulties are now 
of a different sort. 

A gospel which does not help to bear the 
burdens and carry the sorrows of the present, 
is no gospel at all. The success of Christian- 
ity and of the church is pragmatically con- 
ditioned. Men will have nothing to do with 
the church if it does not have some real value 
for them. And that, value will depend upon 
the greatness, the poignancy of the need that 
is satisfied. 


Do Cities Kill Their Ministers? 
By George A. Campbell 


A prominent minister of New York claims 
that that great city is a graveyard for its 
ministers. He meant a literal graveyard. 
He meant that the work of New York pas- 
torates literally kills their leaders. 

The above question is not asked or raised 
by the ambitious country or town minister. 
The city for him has facination and probable 
victory. 

The question is asked by men who know, 
by those who have felt the heat and burden 
and defeat of the city pastorate. 

It is not true that Chicago has been a 
literal graveyard of Disciple ministers; for 
there is not even one of our ministers buried 
here. 

Chicago is still foreign, strange soil to us. 
We bury our dead in spots we love, we do 
not yet love this great noisy tremendous city. 

Even its beautiful cemeteries have to us 
none of the home-like touches about them. 
They are too vast, too busy with funerals, 
too strange with their various cosmopolitan 
inscriptions and perhaps too nice. 

Our ministers refuse to die in Chicago. We 
do not love the pulsating life well enough 
to die here. When we grow tired and weary we 
expect to go back to the woods and fields and 
die near a quieter graveyard. Live Chicago 
like dead Chicago drives our ministers to 
fields more easily harvested.. The pastors do 
not give Chicago a chance to literally kill 
them. They flee from the destruction. Some 
of them never look back. But the constant 
egress proves defeat and suggests a premature 
death if any large number stayed. 

Why then are city pastorates diflicult? 
Why ‘are Chicago fields so terrifying as to 
cause fear to come to the heart of its pas- 
torates? There are many reasons. 

Its mystery is appalling. It enills when it 
fails to charm. One can look around a tree: 
but a dark forest often holds terrifying 
secrets. The city has such secrets. There is 
mystery in its very largeness, mystery 


in every unknown house, mystery in 
the saloon, mystery in the clubs, mystery 
everywhere—knock and these do _ not 


open. The best of souls are likely to become 


discouraged over much unavailing entreaty. 
Thus the unresponsiveness of the city over- 
whelms the minister. His pride is shocked. 
Elsewhere his personality means much. Here 
it is ignored. There is no man in our brother- 
hood who can get an audience in any part of 
this city by the power of his name to draw. 
He has no name here. The big man among 
us is not likely to attempt a work in Chi- 
cago because he would have to begin to 
built anew his reputation, and perhaps before 
he built it into the life of this city it would 
be entirely gone or he would be gone forever. 
In the history of our ministry of Chicago only 
one has ever returned to a second pastorate, 
no, two—but both stayed only for a short 
period. Several have buried their ministry 
here. Disheartened they have turned to what 
seemed to them more tangible occupations. 
They were and are splendid inen. 

The largeness of the task overwhelms. Chi- 
cago is half Catholic. Then there are for- 


eigners of every kind—we do not understand 
them. We cannot meet them without a little 
strangeness coming between us. Sin is a big 
factor in causing the retreat of ministers. 
There is so much of it that one man is likely to 
undervalue the use of his own efforts. The 
indifference of former church members is one 
of the most discouraging features 01 a Chi- 
cago pastorate. There ougnt to be classes 
formed in churches sending money to Chicago 


to study, “How to maintain our Christianity 


in the Chicago atmosphere.” Way do peo- 
ple leave the flowers and birds and soft coal 
smoke of Des Moines or the quiet peaceful- 
ness of Philadelphia to come to Chicago any- 
way? Why does anyone come to Chicago? 
With few exceptions everybody comes here to 
better their income, to make money. Abd- 
sorbed in this object they often put off their 
Christian obligations until they cease to 
value them. 

Another disheartening thing to city min- 
isters is the scant time laymen give to the 
work of the church. They are hard driven in 
the week’s work. They work to the limit. 
Most of them are heavy smokers. Their 
nerves are heavily taxed. They do not medi- 
tate much. Thus the city pastor is a com- 
bination of prophet, priest, business manager 
and chore-boy. The chore-boy makes a strong 
bid to crowd at least the first two out of 
the race. Most ministers think they are 
called to something greater and thus go 
Where laymen give more time to the church; 
and where they can be preachers in fact. 

The lack of proper support is another 
cause of the defeat of ministers in Chicago. 
The city pastor among us is very meagerly 
supported. Laborers who have just picked 
up their work without any years or even 
months of outlay are often setter paid than 
our Chicago ministers. ‘Two or three are 
fairly well paid, but not the others. They 
are willing to sacrifice; but not to starve. 
That would be suicide. There are other 
causes at work, but the above are a few that 
cause a procession of our ministers from Chi- 
eago. Our brotherhood does not love Chicago 
sufficiently. 

It has consecrated ho grave in Chicago. It 
is not serious in dealing with this city. It 
supports its misionaries on foreign fields far 
better than its city missionaries. 

This is a glorious city. How glorious, and 
how good, I will suggest next week. 


The Second Mile 


While the friends of Bethany College are 
rejoicing on account of the success in raising 
the first $100,000 of the proposed $500,000 en- 
dowment fund, it is well for the public to 
understand that the good work will be con- 
tinued. Brother Long will extend the time 
of his proposition to me and give another 
$25,000 if we raise $100,000 during the pres- 
ent year. We have already over $30,000 sub- 
scribed on the second mile, but this second 
mile will involve a hard pull for all of us, 
and I hope, therefore, that the friends of the 
college will not be slow in making known 


their desire to help. I will be glad to corre- 
spond with any one who is interested in the 
raising of this endowment fund and also to 
give all information and furnish blank 
pledges to be filled up. I am keeping a strict 
account of the names and amounts contrib- 
uted, and when the canvass is completed all 
those names will be retained in a book for 
that purpose in the college library at Beth- 
any. I make a special appeal to the old stu- 
dents and graduates of the college. The 
whole of the $80,000 now necessary to secure 
Brother Long’s $25,000 should be taken up at 
once by the men who have received their 
education at the grand old college that is 
encircled with so many happy memories. 

Address as follows: W. T. Moore, 216 
Ohmer Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Eureka College and Education 
Day 


The returns from Education Day observ- 
ance in Illinois are coming in very encourag- 
ingly. One hundred churches promised to 
take the offering for Eureka College this year 
and thus far seventy have reported. Quite 
a number have sent in offerings that did not 
promise help this year. We have something 
like forty that promised to have fellowship 
with us that we have not heard from. We 
will have the largest number in line this year 
that we have ever had. Education Day must 
come to be recognized among our people as 
one of the great days of the year. We pro- 
pose to do our part in Illinois. There is noth- 
ing that would help our cause more as we 
enter upon the second century of our work 
than the enlargement and endowment of 
twenty-five good colleges. Schools can never 
be endowed by free-will offerings. But free- 
will offerings with good endowment will 
make our schools mighty in the proclamation 
of the truth. We hope within the next thirty 
days to report that the number of contrib- 
uting churches has gone beyond one hundred. 

H. H. PETers. 


Benedict 


Mrs, Sarah J. Benedict of Ionia, Mich., 
passed away on Saturday afternoon, Febru- 
ary 19. She was a sister of Mrs. Mary E. 
Willett, whose death occurred last summer, 
and the two, so long beautiful and pleasant 
in their lives, were in death hardly divided. 
She was born in 1847, near Ionia, Mich., and 
spent all of her life in the Ionia church, of 
which she has been one of the most helpful 
and devoted members. She was baptized by 
Isaac Errett and served the church in num- 
berless capacities as leader and _ helper. 
Through sorrow and through joy she has 
kept on with quiet, steady faith in the unseen 
realities, and has seen those who were dear to 
her go on into the larger life to make more 
real and homelike for her the eternal world 
into which she has now entered. The funeral 
services were conducted by Rev. G. Webster 
Moore, pastor of the Ionia church, and the 
sadness which fell upon the church and the 
community at her departure was. profound. 
Mrs. Benedict was one of those true servants 
of God of whom the words of holy Scripture 
may appropriately be spoken, “She rests 
from her labors and her works do follow 
her.” 


It is a great thing to see God in the manna. 
It is greater to see him in the tields. It is 
a great thing to see God in the miracle. It is 
greater to see him in the usual. To waken 
in the dull morning and feel that God is 
there; to go to our drudgery and have his 
presence; to live in the faith that the hairs 
of our head are numbered, and that not one 
sparrow can fall without our Father, that is 
the mark of growing trust in God.—The Con- 
gregationalist. 
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CHAPTER XVIII.—Continued. 

The house selected at last, was a plain 
and rather shabby cottage of four rooms. 

“It is all that we shall need,” said Mary 
finally, as Teddy demurred a little. 

The rent was moderate and the landlord 
promised to make the necessary repairs. 
Teddy himself had quite a knack at such 
work and of evenings and mornings, when 
the days began to lengthen, he painted the 
whole interior of the house, put up additional 
shelves in kitchen and pantry, and built a 
new platform around the cistern. Of pleasant 
evenings Mary came and sat on an upturned 
box, and chatted to him as he worked, and 
they were blissfully happy. Teddy hoped to 
get the premises in good order by the middle 
of March. The coming wedding was a great 
event in the Neighborly Club, and instead 
of their own personal sewing, all worked, 
during the reading and talking, on the towels 
and table cloths, sheets and pillow-cases for 
Mary’s home, marking them with an elaborate 
embroidered “B” which Jessie Clark had de- 
signed. , 

The girls felt a personal interest in Mary’s 
well-being, and knew that when it should 
be required—a time not so far removed with 
several—they, too, could count on the good 
offices of the club. A few weeks before the 
wedding Eleanor invited Teddy to tea, and 
early in the evening, on the pretext of writ- 
ing letters, she left them to the unwonted 
luxury of a parlor to themselves; though 
both earnestly assured her that they had 
no secrets from her, and that they had long 
ago talked over everything which had to be 
settled between them. Eleanor only shook 
her head in smiling doubt and left them. 

“Oh, Teddy, I’m so happy. I don’t believe 
anyone ever had so much to be thankful for 
—it almost makes me afraii,” said Mary. 
Teddy laughed at her, but he, too, acknow- 
ledged being supremely content. 

“We might have more money,” he said 
laughing at his own small inconsistency, 
“but even then, while it would come in handy, 
I don’t believe it would make us really one 
bit happier. When I’m there in the engine- 
room with Lon, and think of that little 
house we’re going into before long, you wait- 
ing there for me when I come home, tired and 
hungry, at night—my own home and my own 
wife—the one I’ve always wanted—I feel as 
if it was more than I have any right to!” 

“You deserve far, far more, Teddy, dear!” 
said Mary, “but sometimes I feel half 
frightened. It makes me tremble, and I’ve 
thought of an old King, Miss Eleanor once 
told us about. He had been so lucky in 
everything that at last the gods got jealous, 
so he went to the Oracles, who pretended to 
read the future, and to tell people how to be 
happy and keep off trouble. Well, this King 
had a splendid emerald ring that he cared 
more for than all his other jewels and 
riches put together. He hated to part with 
it, but the Oracle said nothing else would do: 
—he must give it up. So he threw it into 
the sea, and in a little while a fisherman 
caught a fine fish. He hoped to please the 
King, so he sent it to the palace, and when 
the cook dressed it she found in its stomach 
the emerald ring! The gods rejected it and 
the King was murdered!” 

“That’s not a very cheerful story, Mary,” 
was Teddy’s matter-of-fact comment as he 
kissed her lovingly. “You and I need’nt be 


afraid; we had all our troubles to begin 
with.” 

But a shadowy doubt had risen in both 
of their hearts—a subtle change in the men- 
tal atmosphere—like that marked by the 
sensitive mercury, and to which the aching 
nerves and sluggish blood of the physical 
body instantly respond. They sat for some 
time silent, Teddy holding Mary’s soft hand 
in his, roughened and coarsened by years of 
toil. As he gazed into the fire he saw there 
with the eyes of vision, their little home; 
Mary comelier than ever with her children 
gathered about her—the sacred vision that 
at some time, has kindled the soul of every 
man worthy the name. The clock struck 
eleven. Their moment of apprehension passed 
and when Mary spoke again it was with her 
old cheerfulness. They parted with full hearts 
and with her lover’s kiss warm upon her 
lips, Mary went to her bed counting herself 
supremely blest. 

She slept and dreamed that B. F. Mullins 
had suddenly appeared and demanded her 
engagement ring. She refused to surrender 
it and he attempted to wrench it from her 
finger. In her pain she cried aloud, and 
woke to find Eleanor bending over her. 

“What is it; what has frightened you?” 

“Oh, Miss Eleanor, I’ve had such a dreadful 
dream—lI’m sure it means trouble!” 

“Nonsense! How can you be so super- 
stitious. Go to sleep again. See, I will open 
the door between our rooms and if you 
can’t sleep, dear, call me, and I will come.” 

Eleanor touched her forehead gently with 
her lips, and left her quieted and soothed. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
The Ultimatum. 

The latter part of February the snow, 
which had covered the ground for severai 
weeks, began to melt. The roads were thick 
with icy slush and the fields were cold and 
wet. The mist of the early morning was fol- 
lowed by east wind and rain—not a driving 
storm, roaring through the dripping woods— 
but a dull drizzle that congealed the blood, 
breeding discouragement and apprehension. 

Randall had finished reading his letters and 
dictating replies. Mary Benson, sitting at her 
typewriter in the outer office, was busy copy- 
ing them. 

Dull and out of sorts for no apparent 
cause, except the depressing weather, Ran- 
dall stared out of the window lost in vague 
reflection. He was thinking idly of Teddy 
Wilkins. He was to be married in a fort- 
night. Thoroughly happy in his own home, he 
took a personal interest in Teddy’s romance. 
He had noticed the improvement in Mary 
Benson whom, although she had been faithful 
and thoroughly reliable since he had taken 
her into his employ, he had considered rather 
vain and shallow. She had developed a 
womanliness that greatly pleased him and 
he recalled the modest gratitude with which 
she came to thank him for an additional en- 
velope that he had added to her regular 
wages “as a little help toward the house- 
keeping.” 

Mary had always regarded Randall as a 
model employer—so polite, so considerate and 
liberal. He was inherently well-bred, and 
had not one set of manners for his intimates 
and another for his employees. He would 
no more have smoked in the face of his 
stenographer, sat with his feet on his desk, 
or sprawled vulgarly in his chair in her pres- 
ence ,than in that of Eleanor Crofton. He 
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repudiated the assertion of inordinate selfish- 
ness that “working women were taking the 
bread out of men’s mouths;” for he found 
upon investigation that, in nine cases out 
of ten, women wage-earners were supporting 
men’s families, impelled by an unfaltering 
sense of duty. Un this ground, he considered 
that they were entitled to more—not less— 
courtesy than his own sex lavished volun- 
tarily upon frivolous women of fashion. His 
view, of course, was unique, but his whole 
code of ethics was uncommon as applied to 
every-day affairs. 

Without self-applause he was demonstrat- 
ing that humanity and generosity were not 
incompatible with financial success. 

In the midst of his speculations he was 
roused by the closing of an outer door, and 
almost immediately B. F. Mullins came into 
his private office. He was accompanied by 
his lawyer, a man better known for pro- 
fessional cunning than for honesty. Randall 
had come to look upon Mullins as a sort of 
bird of evil omen, and instantly suspected 
that he had not relinquished his intention of 
forcing him by fair means or foul, to join 
the Trust; which, accomplished he knew per- 
fectly well that Mullins, as the richer man, 
would take control of the Works and prob- 
ably compel him eventually to retire. He 
was not hoodwinked by the bluff cordiality 
which Mullins assumed, nor by the suave 
greeting of. his attorney. 

He bid them both good-morning and asked 
them to be seated. Mullins set down, crossed 
one leg over the other, displaying the sole 
of his huge shoe which revealed the lines 
of a heavy foot, flat and springless as that 
of a plantigrade. He clasped his hairy hands 
behind his head and cleared his throat. He 
found it a little difficult to begin, and he did 
not authorize the lawyer to speak for him. 
His face was redder than ever, and his stubby 
beard seemed coarser and more grizzled. His 
small furtive eyes avoided Randall’s ques- 
tioning scrutiny. 

“Well, Mr. Mullins,” Randall said at length, 
as his visitor sat silent, “since this is hardly 
the weather for a mere friendly visit, and as 
you have brought Mr. Simms with you, I 
infer that you have come to see me on busi- 
ness.” 

Mullins, on this remark, looked at Randall, 
for the first time and said: 

“You’re right!” 

“Very well, then,” said Randall shortly, 
“Come to the point.” 

“That’s right,” remarked the lawyer ap- 
provingly. 

“Well,” said Mullins, shifting his hands to 
his knees, and leaning forward a little, “since, 
as you say, there’s no use parleying and 
wasting time—I’ve come to buy this plant.” 

“To buy this plant!” Randall repeated won- 


deringly. 

“Yes.” 

“But I’ve no intention of selling. I have 
never thought of such a thing. I’ve never 


intimated to anybody that I would sell at 
any price!” 

“That remains to be seen,” said Mullins 
indifferently. 

“I beg to differ with you,” Randall retorted 
sharply, restraining himself with difficulty. “I 
think I made it pretty clear in our former 
conversation that I would not, under any 
circumstances, consider a partnership, or re- 
organization, on any basis which wouid de- 
prive me of the unhampered personal contro! 
of my own business. And it is mine. With 
the help of my men, I have made it what 
it is. I shall keep absolute control of the 
plant.” 

As if he had not spoken, Mullins, placing 
his heavy feet on the floor, said slowly: “I 
am authorized to pay you $60,000 for this 
plant.” 

“I would not accept twice that sum! It 
would not even tempt me!” 
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Mullins only repeated his former statement 
a little more slowly than at first: “I am 
authorized by the Wire Fence Trust to offer 
you sixty thousand dollars in cash, for this 
works, which will include the machinery, 
buildings and the stock you have on hand.” 

Randall was very pale, but said in a firm 
voice: “I decline the offer.” 

“Very well,” said Mullins dispassionately, 
“you can accept the sum I offer you, or shut 
down in thirty days and get nothing.” 

“Who says so?” Rendall demanded. “Who 
dare order me to shut my doors, whether 
I like it or not?” 

“The Trust I spoke of, backed by the 
court of New Jersey,” replied Mullins, dog- 
gedly. 

“The court of New Jersey! Has it assumed 
jurisdiction over the courts of Indiana?” 

“The Trust recognizes no sectionalism,” 
smoothly interposed Simms. 

“No; nor the rights of individuals, . it 
seems,” observed Randall caustically. For 
a moment there was silence, then Randall 
asked quietly: 

“I suppose, on taking over the works, your 
first official act would be to cut down wages?” 

“O, no,” said Mullins easily, “we wouldn’t 
do that! There would be no pay-roll at all, 
for we intend to close out the whole concern.” 

“Close it out! Close it out!” Randall ex- 
claimed hotly. “Turn my men adrift at this 
season when it is almost impossible to find 
work anywhere? Men who have been with 
me for years—of whom I’ve never had cause 
to complain—who have done their best ?” 

“Well, we’ve got to regulate the output, 
and somebody’s got to suffer,” said Mullins 
with cool brutality. 

“ ‘Somebody’—yes!—But I’ve noticed in in- 
stances like this that it is never the directors 
—never the individual members of corpora- 
tions, never the man of millions! You turn 
men into the streets without a qualm and 
leave their families to starve, if their wives 
cannot earn their bread with the needle or 
over the wash-tub. But when, a reduction 
is ordered there is not one of you who sac- 
rifices a single luxury—not one!” 

“That has nothing to do with the matter 
we're discussing.” 

“It has everything to do with it,” said Ran- 
dall emphatically. “If, when there is need of en- 
trenchment, the stockholders and officers of 
corporations would bear their fair share of 
it, the so-called conflict between capital and 
labor would be reduced to a minimum. But 
you do not—you will not! you go to Europe, 
and toady to an aristocracy that don’t want 
you—that justly holds you in contempt— 
while it rifles your pocket! You buy fine 
horses, you live as extravagantly as ever! 
Anu when your profits foot up into the mil- 
lions, you salve your conscience—or rather 
advertise your generosity—by building hos- 
pitals and churches, endowing colleges, and 
founding libraries—with your name always 
over the entrance in huge letters; while the 
discharged workmen may starve, or his fam- 
ily sink to the gutter!” 

“The public are glad enough to have the 
colleges and churches, and use the libraries,” 
said Mullins sardonically. 

“I admit that—to their shame—but you 
take exclusive credit of the gift; whereas 
every man that you have hired, from the 
lowest to the highest, has helped you earn 
the millions that you could not otherwise 
accumulate, and the gift—often wrung from 
them—in every case, was theirs as well as 
yours.” 

“I’m sorry, Randall,, but this is all non- 
sense, you know; you talk like a social set- 
tlement crank, if you'll excuse me.” 

Randall did not notice either the comparison 
or the apology; he was too outraged at this 
audacious violation of his personal rights to 
be captious over trifling insults. 

“You seem disposed to resist shutting 
down,” Simms the lawyer now interposed, 
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“but in this world, as society is unavoidably 
constituted, the few .must suffer for the 
many.” 

“Oh, don’t begin in that strain; it’s only 
another form of the old doctrine of bar- 
barians, ‘Might makes right,’” Randall said 
impatiently. 

“I must say what I have to say,” the at- 
torney persisted, “by closing half a dozen 
factories or more the output is regulated, the 
market is not overstocked, the prices are not 
lowered, and the result is, steady employment 
for a certain number of men for a much 
greater period.’ 

“What good will that do these poor fellows 
whose bread is to be snatched from their 
mouths—whose homes will be destroyed? If, 
with all our boasted progress, we have hit 
upon no more humane and honest means of 
regulating trade, this Republic is a failure 
and our civilization a damnable humbug.” 

Mullins laughed uproariously. “Why, Dick,” 
he exclaimed, “You have mistaken your call- 
ing. You ought to go on the lecture platform. 
You should have gone on the stump in the 
campaign. Indiana would have trebled her 
plurality.” 

Randall was in no joking mood. He was 
infuriated and if Mullins had been a younger 
man he would have struck him in the face. 
Presently he recovered his self-control and 
said calmly: 

“In any event I would have refused your 
offer; but your avowed intention to close 
down—to discharge my people—would force 
me to refuse if 1 had no other reason. We 
have come through thus far together, and we 
will pull together to the end.” 

“I’m afraid that won’t be for long.” Mul- 
lins said significantly. 

“It will be as long as I live—as long as we 
have a market—as long as my credit is what 
it is today. And now, since nothing you or 
Mr. Simms could say will alter my decision, 
I see no reason why we should talk any fur- 
ther.” 

“I understand, then, that you refuse?” 

“I think I’ve made my meaning sufficiently 
plain.” 

“Then,” said Mullins deliberately, “all I 
have to say is this, that, whether you accept 
our offer or not, you will have to shut down. 
I’ve learned that you have on hand material 
that'll keep you running for about thirty 
days. When that supply is exhausted you 
cannot buy another ounce! The Trust has 
bought up all the wire in the country.” 

Mullins’ ultimatum came like a thunder- 
bolt. In all the conceivable machinations of 
the enemy, Randall had never anticipated 
such an infamous move as this. He sprang 
to his feet with increased pallor, his eyes 
burning with helpless wrath; he realized that 
he was tied hand and foot. No snared beast 
was more impotent; brains, morals, courage, 
integrity; every attribute of manhood that 
he possessed, proved of no avail. He could 
not lift ‘a finger to avert the calamity, to 
save himself, and—a far more serious mat- 
ters—to save his men! 

“This a free country?” he cried. “This the 
country that was to overthrow despotism ?— 
to teach the oppressed the meaning of free- 
dom?’ Under the laws of the land—made by 
your venal tools—men like yourself are em- 
powered to enter my shops, which are as 
much mine, and should be as inviolate as my 
house—and stop every wheel by the mere 
word of command; paralyze my business, cut 
off the wages of my men, turn them out to 
starve or beg. For you know, with all our 
boasted prosperity there has never been 4 
time when it was so hard for the unemployed, 
no matter how skilled or faithful, to get 
work when they have lost their job. Unfor- 
tunately the Trust by lessening the number 
of jobs does not lessen the number of men 
who must have them, die or become paupers 
or criminals through no fault of their own. 
You have not hurt me as you have hurt my 
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men. Only a minor part of my capital is 
invested here, as you have doubtless informed 
yourself.” 

“Then put your socialistic theories into 
practice,” said Mullins, with a sneer. 

“I need no advice from you, Mr. Mullins, 
on that point. God help them all, if I did! 
They have not been raging anarchists or 
wheedling socialists, opposing me at every 
turn, and I do not mean to desert them. But 
that is quite aside from the unspeakable out- 
rage I must suffer, with no redress from you 
or your fellow conspirators. Neither Russian 
autocracy nor Asiatic despotism have such 
merciless power over life and death as the 
Industrial Combines of these United States; 
they have been and will be the death and ruin 
of thousands! It means, in the end, bloody 
revolution.” 


Mullins eyed Randall contemptuously. Such 
men cannot be touched by the logic of in- 
tegrity. He muttered: “Damned heroics!” 
then added aloud, “I made you a fair proposi- 
tion.” 

“A fair proposition!” said Randall. “There 
is not the faintest semblance of fairness in 
it! The armed footpad that attacks a de- 
fenseless man, and the thug that strangles 
in the dark can as well talk of fair dealing.” 

“Well,” said Mullins, rising, “I’ve made my 
offer, take it or leave it!” and he stalked out 
of the office with Simms at his heels. 


(To be continued.) 


A Little Nonsense 
The Law and the Lady. 

Former Judge Beasley, one of the counsel 
of the Public Service Railway company, in 
summing up a case before the jury the other 
day, told the following story to show the un- 
reasonableness of a woman: 

“Pat Finnigan had been summoned te jury 
duty. Coming down stairs one morning, 
dressed in his Sunday clothes, his wife leked 
at him and said: 

“Where are you going, Pat?’ 

“He replied: ‘I’m going to coort.’ 

“H’m!’ said the wife, and Pat stalked out. 
Next morning Pat came down stairs all shav- 
en and shorn, with the same suit of clothes 
on. 

“*And where are ye going today?’ said the 
wife. 

“Sure, I’m going to coort.’ 

“*Ye are, are ye?’ 

“Pat went out and slammed the door, The 
third morning Pat came in and sat down to 
the breakfast table with the same suit of 
clothes on; and greeted his wife, who said: 

“‘And where are ye going this morning, 
Pat?’ dj 

“T’m going to coort.’ 

“The wife laid her hands upon a rolling 
pin, stood before the door and said: 

“*Ye’re going to coort, are ye?’ 

“*Yis,’ said Pat. 

“No, ye’re not. If there’s any coorting 
to be done it will be done right here. Go up 
= and take off thim clothes.’”—Newark 

tar. 


With the Best of Intentions. 

“I’m going over to comfort Mrs. Brown,’ 
said Mrs. Jackson to her daughter Mary. 
“Mr. Brown hanged himself in their attic 
last night.” 

“Oh, mother, don’t go! you know you 
always say the wrong thing.” 

“Yes, I’m going, Mary. I'll just talk about 
the weather. That’s a safe enough subject.” 

Mrs. Jackson went over on her visit of con- 
dolence. “We have had rainy weather lately, 
haven’t we, Mrs. Brown?” she said. 

“Yes,” replied the widow; “I haven’t been 
able to get the week’s wash dried.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Jackson, “I shouldn’t think 
you would have any trouble. You have such 
a nice attic to hang things in.”—Home Herald. 
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A Tangled Proverb 


There is a letter seen in play, 
And in the middle of the day; 


* 


Most people call that letter 


Some information let me add, 
For any wayward loss or lad; 
Whatever is not good is *** 

This man, I think, is not a Turkman; 
I cannot tell if he’s a kirkman; 

But certainly he is a SSSSSES, 


While they may win some shabby laurels, 
They spoil their manners and their morals, 
Who thus engage in angry ********. 


A mason, carpenter, or smith 
Must urge with proper strength and pith 
The implement he’s working ****. 


You need not frown with anxious phiz, 
To find out what the next word is; 
Things that belong to him are ***. 

Perhaps in manual training schools 

You’ve learned to handle planes and rules; 
And these, of course you know, are *****. 


So, a peevish idler may complain 
Poor instruments make all his labor vain, 
He should remember, as his temper cools, 


That “7 eeeeeee seeeeere eene 


eeener —The 


Congregationalist. 


When Patty Saved the 


Tableaux 
By Emma C. Dowd. 

There were to be tableaux in the parish 
house parlors, next door to the church, and 
little Patty Graham was to be in a good 
many of them. The young people had been 
practicing for weeks, and everybody who had 
been allowed to see the tableaux said that 
they were “beautiful,” and that Patty Gra 
she could be.” 
so many ol! 


ham “iust as sweet as 
The reason that Patty was in 
these living pictures was because, whenever 
a girl of about her size was needed, the 
folks would say, “Oh, let’s have Patty! She 
fits in everywhere, and does just as you tell 
her to do, and she’s such a darling!” And 
not one of the other little girls thought of 
being jealous of her, because she was so 
modest and dear and lovely. 

‘Don’t you dare to catch cold, Patty Gra- 
ham!” one of the young ladies laughingly 
said to her, patting her pink cheeks. “And 
don’t you come down with mumps or mea- 
sles! If you should, the tableaux would be 
lost,—hopelessly lost!” 

Patty laughed, and shook her yellow curls, 
and said she wouldn’t and danced away on 
her tip toes. 

The evening came, and Patty was brimful 
of happiness. She was to be in the first 
tableau, with Robert, her big brother, and 
Mabel, her middle sister, and a half-dozen 
besides. 

All was ready for the curtain to go up, 
Patty was in her place, still a’ a mouse, 
when, without a twinge of warning—her ear 
began to ache! If you have ever had the 


was 


earache, you know what a dreadful pain it 
can be. Patty had had it, and she knew. 





It began so sharply that she almost screwed 
up her little face—not quite, for wasn’t she 
in a tableau! 

The curtain went up, and the people looked 
at Patty, as a little Scotch lassie, and said, 
“How sweet she for the dear child set 
her teeth hard, and never flinched. 

As soon as the tableau was over, Patty 
longed to run away to her mother; but one 
of the young ladies came to make her into 
a little Dutch maid, and it was the one who 
had said the tableaux would be lost if Patty 
couldn’t be in them. Soshe smiled as brightly 
as was possible, and nobody noticed that she 
was strangely still. 

It was a dreadful evening for poor little 
Patty. A great many times she thought 
she must put her head in somebody’s lap, and 
ery; but then they might send her home, 
and the beautiful tableaux would be lost! 
No, she must wait until all had been given, 
for she was to be an angel in the very last 
picture. So she never put her hand to her 
ear when anybody was looking, and did 
exactly as she was bidden, and even tried to 
smile. 

When her pretty wings were being fastened 
on, two great tears did roll down her cheeks, 
and the girl who was dressing her said: 


is!” 


“Why, deary! Are you too tired? Are you 
ill?” 

“Oh, no!” she answered cheerfully. “My 
ear aches; that’s all.” 

“All!” echoed the girl, pityingly. “You 


poor darling!” But just then the tableaux 
was called. 


When the curtain dropped for the third 


time on “The Guardian Angel,” the rector 
took Petty in his arms. “You are a dear 


little angel!” he whispered, and then the 
“little angel” put her head right down on 
the fatherly shoulder, and cried! 

Then how they all petted and cuddled her 
—and everybody said that Patty Graham 
was the bravest little girl they ever saw.— 
St. Nicholas. 


Ten Days 


Christine Lennox had been ill a fortnight. 

“I can’t see that there’s much the matter,” 
she told the doctor. “I believe you are keep- 
ing me abed just to make me rest,” and she 
laughed up at him. 

The physician was the cheeriest of men, 
but now he had no smile of response. He 
had been the girl’s friend since her babyhood, 
and he looked at her tenderly. 

“Christine,” he said, “I have never lied to 
you, and I am going to tell you the truth. 
You are not as well as you think.” 

Her startled eyes searched his own. 

“Do you mean”—she began. 

“IT mean, my dear child, that all I can do 
is to make you comfortable for a little while.” 
His eyes were wet. 

“How long?” she asked softly. 

“Probably about ten days.” 

She drew a quick breath. 
know ?” 

The physician nodded. 

“Poor mother!” she murmured. Then she 
looked up with a smile. “I thank you for 
telling me.” 

Her father sat with her at the noon hour. 
Her slender fingers nestled in his big, warm 
hand. 

“Will you ask Uncle Norman to come up 


“Do the rest 


to see me?” she asked. This evening will be 
a good time.” 

The man’s face darkened. He 
brother had not spoken for five years. 

“You better send a note.” 

“I'd rather you’d taxe the message—please.” 

“All right. Tu tell him.” And the girl 
felt a tear fall on her cheek as he stooped 
to kiss her. 

“I only wish I could see them friends before 
I go,” she whispered to herself. 

Her longing was granted. At her bedside 
the barrier of years was broken down, and the 
two were brothers again. 

Christine’s favorite cousin was at college. 
He was not making the best of himself, and 
friends were anxious. A note from her brought 
him for a parting visit. 

“Theodore, do you know the meaning of 
your name?” she asked. 

“No. Something I’m not, I presume.” 

“Something you can be,” the gentle voice 
replied. “It is ‘powerful among the people,’ 
and I think it is beautiful. Only one can 
not be that you know, unless one is master 
of himself, and is true to the best, to the 
highest. I wish you’d think it when I’m 
away.” 

The boy did think, and he became a power 
for good among his fellows. 

So full were those ten days! Through the 
influence of the dying gir. two estranged 
lovers were united, a home was provided for 
a destitute cripple, a church contention was 
resolved into harmony, and a despairing 
woman found peace and joy. Besides this, 
there were uncounted deeds of love that lived 
in many hearts after the doer of them had 
passed from sight. 

Ten days! They are waiting just ahead. 
One by one they will come into the grasp 
of all of us. Shall they be filled with friv- 
olities or blessed by deeds of love and Chris- 
tian service? Shall those days which are 
to be dedicated to God be only the last ten 
days of life, or shall they be the next ten 
days and every ten that follows them ?—Bap- 
tist Standard. 


and his 


What’s Your Hurry? 
George Huntington. 
Baby with the curls of gold, 
What’s your hurry? 
Time enough for growing old, 
Don’t you worry. 
Keep the golden curls a while; 
Keep the dimpled baby smile. 
Leave to grown-up greed and guile 
Its fret and flurry. 


Boy, impatient to be grown, 
What’s your hurry? 

Wherefore covet you your own 
Man’s foolish flurry ? 

Little maid, with rosy face, 

Keep your girlish ways a space, 

Woman’s love and woman’s grace 
Cost tears and worry. 


Miser, in the dollar-chase, 
What’s your hurry? 

Spendthrift, with tne killing pace, 
What’s your hurry? 

Toiler, trader, artist, bard, 

In the race so fierce and hard, 

Would you but your haste retard, 
*T’would save much worry. 
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The Daily Altar 


An Aid to Private Devotion and Family Worship 


SUNDAY, MARCH 13, 1910. 

Theme for the Day—The Shepherd of the 
sheep. 

Scripture—The Lord is my shepherd, I shall 
not want. He maketh me to lie down in 
green pastures; He leadeth me beside still 
waters.—Psa, 23:1, 2. 





And I first played the tune all our sheep 
know, as one after one, 

So docile they come-to the pen-door till fold- 
ing be done. 

They are white and untorn by the bushes, 
for lo, they have fed 

Where the long grasses stifle the water with- 
in the stream’s bed. 

—Browning (“Saul.”) 





Prayer—Our Father, Thou art the great 
Shepherd, and we are the sheep of Thy pas- 
ture. Lead us, we beseech Thee, into green 
pastures, and beside still waters. On this 
holy day we praise Thee for the food on 
which our souls are fed. Help us to abide in 
Thy care and to wander no more. We were 
as those who go astray, but now we would 
return to the Shepherd and Bishop of our 
souls. Deliver us from the betrayer, guide 
us in the way we take and bring us at last 
to Thy upper fold in safety, for Thy name’s 
sake. Amen. ‘ 


MONDAY MARCH 14, 1910. 
Theme for the Day—Fear not, be strong. 


Scripture—So will I save you, and ye shall 
be a blessing; fear not but let your hands 
be strong.—Zech. 2:13. 





O fear not in a world like this, 
And thou shalt know erelong, 
Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong. 
—Longfellow (“The Light of Stars.”) 





Prayer—Great art Thou, O Lord, and 
greatly to be praised. From everlasting to 
everlasting Thou changest not. Help us, we 
pray Thee, to know Thee with such confidence 
and appreciation that we may be delivered 
from fear, from the wavering mind and from 
all depression of spirit. Open doors of use- 
fulness to us that our influence may reach 
those who may be helped by it, and our ex- 
ample may be a light to those who are out 
of the way. May the strength of sin be 
broken, and the beauty of holiness revealed 
in us through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 15, 1910. 
Theme for the Day—The double mind. 
Scripture—He that doubteth is like the 
surge of the sea, driven by the wind and 
tossed. A double-minded man, unstable is 
all his ways.—James 1:6-8. 





And as one who unwills what he willed, 
And with new thoughts changes his purpose, 
So that he wholly quits the thing commenced. 


Such I made myself on that dim coast; 

For with thinking I wasted the enterprise, 

That had been so quick in its commencement. 
—Dante (“Inferno.”) 


Prayer—O Lord, we worship Thee as the 
eternal God. In Thy hands are the deep 
places of the earth, and the strength of the 
hills is Thine also. We thank Thee for 
health, for sanity, and for the will to live a 
life of purpose and honor. Keep us this day 
without sin, we beseech Thee, and fulfill the 
desires of our hearts for firmness and con- 
stancy of purpose, for the faith that grows 





clearer, and for the love that thinks no evil. 
Pardon our past, we pray Thee, and inspire 
our future. For Jesus’ sake. Amen. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 16, 1910. 
Theme for the Day—Our secret sin. 
Scripture—For I know my transgressions, 
and my sin is ever before me.—Psa. 31:3. 

Thou hast set our iniquities before thee, our 
secret sins in the light of thy countenance.— 
Psa. 90:8. 





Thus oft it haps, that when within 
They shrink at sense of secret sin, 
A feather daunts the brave; 
A fool’s wild speech coufounds the wise, 
And proudest princes vail their eyes 
Before their meanest slave. 
—Scott (“Marmion.”) 





Prayer—Give us confidence in Thy power 
and Thy love, O God of our life. We are 
weary of our ignorance, our pride, our shame 
and our sins. Drive away our darkness by 
the light of Thy eternal morning, and clear 
up the shadowy places in our souls, where 
evil creatures lurk, by the clear shining of 
Thy presence, where sin abounds, make Thy 
grace much more to abound. From the sins 
that we love in secret and the self-will that 
holds us in bondage, grant us deliverance; 
for we ask in Jesus name. Amen. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 17, 1910. 
Theme for the Day—Solomon’s temple. 
Scripture—Then spake Solomon, Jehovah 

hath said he would dwell in the thick dark- 
ness; I have surely built thee a house of habi- 
tation, a place for thee to dwell in forever.- 
I. Kings 8:12, 13. 





All gold within and gilded 
This house that I have builded, 
It is ready for « king in his array; 
Behind the curtain’s hiding, 
The Highest is abiding; 
We have found Him, He is with us from to- 
day. 
—F. W. H. Myers (“Solomon.”) 





Prayer—Holy Father, as Thy servants of 
old rejoiced in the privilege of binding to Thee 
a structure for praise and glory, so may we 
delight to bear to Thee the triumph of our 
own hearts. It is our highest honor that we 
may become the tabernacles of the loving 
God, wherein dwells righteousness. May we 
keep the shrine pure and worthy. May our 
thoughts take larger hold upon our eternal 
house which is on high. And may we so live 
that to die shall be gain. Amen. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 109, 1910. 
Theme for the Day—The bruised reed. 


Scriuture—A bruised reed shall he not 
break and smoking flax shall he not quench, 
till he send forth judgment unto victory, and 
in his name shall the nation hope.—Isa. 42:3; 
Matt. 12:20. 





And if my heart and flesh are weak 
To bear an untried pain, 
The bruised reed He will not break, 
But strengthen and sustain. 
—Whittier (“Eternal Goodness.’’) 





Prayer—Divine Father, in all our disap- 
pointments and perplexities do thou sustain 
us with Thy comforting presence and Thy 
Holy Spirit. There are moments when the 
weight of trouble is very heavy, and our 
hearts are sore and grieved. Be with us at 
such times, and let not our courage fail. 
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Thou wilt not break the bruised reed nor 
quench the smoking flax. Thou wilt bring 
all things to a good ending, for Thou hast 
appointed Thy saints to victory, and those 
who love Thee to exceeding joy. Grant us 
Thy peace, for Christ’s sake. Amen. 


SATURDAY, MARCH io, 1910. 
Theme for the Day—Humility. 
Scripture—Yes, all of you gird yourselves 

with humility to serve one another; for God 
resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the 
humble.—I. Peter 5:3. 





O son, thou hast not true humility, 
The highest virtue, mother of them all; 
But her thou hast not known; for what is 
this? 
Thou thoughtest of thy prowess and thy sins; 
Thou hast not lost thyself to save thyself. 
‘Tennyson (“The Holy Grail.”) 





Prayer—O God, give to Thy servants wis- 
dom in dealing with success. It takes but 
little to fill us with self-confidence. A little 
prosperity makes us so likely to forget Thee 
and the true values of life. Set before us 
the divine example of our Saviour, who took 
upon him the form of a servant and minis- 
tered to the world. help us to gird on hu- 
mility, even as he did. And may no false 
and foolish pride ever rob us of our true 
happiness in lowly, quiet and effective lives. 
Amen. 


Obedience 
George MacDonald. 
I said: “Let us walk in the fields.” 
He said: “No, walk in the town.” 
I said: “There are no flowers there.” 
He said: “No flowers, but a crown.” 


I said: “But the skies are black; 
There is nothing but noise and din.” 
And He wept, as He sent me back— 
“There is more,” He said, “There is sin.” 


I said: “But the air is thick, 
And fogs are veiling the sun.” 
He answered: “Yet souls are sick, 
And souls in the dark undone!” 


I said: “{ shall miss the light, 

And friends will miss me they say.” 
He answered: “Choose tonight 

If I am to miss you or they.” 


I pleaded for time to be given. 
He said: “ls it hard to decide? 
It will not seem so hard in heaven 
To have followed the steps of your guide.” 


Whate’er Be Mine 
John Kendrick Bangs. 
Whate’er be mine, may it be mine to share 
With other folks the pleasure that it 
brings— 
Gold, hapiness, or jewels passing rare, 
Be what it may that Fortune’s bounty 
flings. 


If it be simple tastes, O, may I find 
Companions who will take them as do I, 
If it be treasure of the soul or mind, 
May there be those to share it standing 
nigh. . 


If it be kindliness of heart, good will, 
A hopefulness of spirit, may there be 
A goodly crowd about to take their fill 
Of these possessions that have come to me. 


Save only sorrow—if that cup must come, 
Let me go forth into some spot unknown, 

Where all about unnoting shall be dumb 
The while I drain the bitter lees alone. 
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Sunday School Lesson 
By Professor Willett 


The Paralytic and the 
Publican* 


From the experiences on the eastern side 
of the lake where he had met and healed 
the madman who dwelt among the tombs, 
Jesus returned to Capernaum, his own city, 
and resumed the active ministries among the 
multitudes who thronged his way. We are 
all sure of the order of events in 
Jesus’ life. It seems quite probable that the 
healing of the paralytic really occurred at 
some time before the events in Gadara, but 
the sequence of incidents was never regarded 
as important by the evangelists. Perhaps it 
was impossible at the date when the Gospels 
were written to reconstruct an orderly nar- 
rative of the events of Jesus’ ministry. 

It was on some occasion, however, when 
Jesus was teaching in his own home, or in 
some neighboring house, that the healing of 
the man who had suffered with some form 
of physical weakness, here called palsy or 
paralysis, occurred. The houses in the Orient 
were very simply constructed. The four 
walls were generally covered with a roof 
made of some light materials, either a tiling 
that could be easily removed or the boughs 
of trees covered with earth, as in the cot- 
tages of Ireland today. The stairway lead- 
ing to the roof was on the outside of, the 
house. It would not be a difficult thing to 
carry a man to the roof and then remove 
enough of the house covering to let him down 
with ropes. 

The Crowd at the House. 

The place was thronged with people anxious 

to see and hear Jesus. His reputation had 


not at 


gone out widely through the neighboring 
country. Everybody was curious to know 
what kind of a man he was. Particularly 


had his work of healing aroused attention 
through all the district. People came from 
great distances to learn about the wonderful 
teacher who lived in Capernaum. Apparently 
on this occasion the house was completely 
filled with those who wanted to know what 
this strange citizen of their town would say 
and do. Not only was the house filled, but 
the throng extended out into the court so 
that access was no longer possible within 
reach of Jesus. 

The sick man, whose friends had thought 
it worth while to bring him to Jesus, was 
unable to reach the Master because of the 
crowd. The four friends might easily have 
given up their venture because of the diffi- 
culty of access. But their faith was strong 
and their courage was not to be daunted. 
Whether the man himself insisted on every 
effort being made, or whether it was the per- 
sistence of the friends, certain it is that they 
took him up the stairway outside of the 
house, and removing enough of the roof so 
that they could let down the stretcher on 


*International Sunday school lesson for 
March 20, 1910. A Paralytic Forgiven and 
Healed, Matt. 9:1-13. Golden Text, “The 
Son of Man hath power on earth to forgive 
sins,” Matt. 9:6. Memory verse, 2. 


which the man was carried, they succeeded 
in getting him into the immediate presence 
of Jesus. It was a novel method of pro- 
cedure, and the Master was impressed by the 
sincerity of their faith and by their deter- 
mination to succeed. No better instance of 
these two splendid qualities can be found in 
the New Testament than this case presents. 
The Nature of the Malady. 

Jesus looked upon the man as he lay before 
him apparently helpless. It is difficult to de- 
termine whether his case was one of abso- 
lute paralysis, which sometimes is the result 
of an immoral life, or whether some form of 
sickness had left him so far weakened that 
by a slow process of discouragement and 
morbid belief in his inability to use his limbs, 
the man had become entirely dependent upon 
the good offices of others to move him from 
place to place. We are beginning to under- 
stand, through the testimony of those who 
are familiar with various forms of bodily 
infirmity, how many are the instances in 
which the weakness lies in the will rather 
than in the limbs. Whether this case was 
similar to that of the man in the porch of 
Bethesda we do'not know. In that instance 
Jesus merely found it necessary to exert the 
authority of his person and presence over 
the will of the lame man and summon him by 
an arousal of his own nature to arise, take 
up his bed, and depart. This may have been 
an instance of the same character, or it may 
be one of more deep-seated malady, in which 
the forthputting of power on Jesus’ part is 
less easily understood by us. 


Forgiveness of Sins. 

But the thing Jesus was interested to 
emphasize in the case of this palsied man 
was the underlying connection between sin 
and suffering. His first words made no ref- 
erence to the physical weakness of the pa- 
tient before him. “Son, thy sins are forgiven 
thee,” he said, as if that were all the man 
required. This was a disappointment to the 
man himself and to his friends, but, more 
than this, it was a challenge to the beliefs 
of the Pharisees and scribes who stood about. 
To their minds, forgiveness belonged alone to 
God. Any man who usurped the right to for- 
give sin threw defiance in the face of the 
Infinite. Who could forgive sins but God 
alone? It was thus they questioned among 
themselves. No better instance of false 
claims could be urged against this pretender 
than the words he had just spoken. 

But Jesus met their discontented murmurs 
with the clear insistence upon his right to 
announce to the man the obliteration of his 
past. To be sure, that forgiveness lay not 
in any mere judicial act on God’s part inde- 
pendent of the purpose of the sinner himself 
to achieve a righteous character. It would 
be a pathetic travesty of the moral order of 
things to suppose that any mere shifting of 
accounts is a forgiveness of sins. The latter 
is the divine recognition of a man’s own 
determination to live henceforth as God would 
have him. It is the divine codperation with 
human effort to realize the will of God: in 
the soul. But Jesus was determined that his 









own authority as the divine interpreter of 
this great law of pardon should be definitely 


understood. His right to speak of the man’s 
forgiveness lay in his mastery of the whole 
of life, physical and ethical. In the case of 
another it might not have been true, for the 
mere healing of a man’s body would not sig- 
nify that the healer was an authoritative 
teacher sent from God; but combined with 
Jesus’ character and message, his works of 
healing had the value of confirming the 
message he brought. 


The Healing of the Palsied. 


So he said to the man before him and to 
the crowd, “That you may know that the 
Son of Man has power on earth to forgive 
sins, arise, take up thy bed and go into thy 
house.” The response of the man was in- 
stant. Whether the word of Jesus, so com- 
pelling and imperial, aroused all the dormant 
energies of his being to an expression which 
for months and perhaps years he had deemed 
impossible, or whether some subtler and more 
profound outputting of power by Jesus ac- 
complished the cure, he arose at once, took 
up his pallet and departed, leaving the crowd 
in astonishment at what had transpired. 

Apparently upon the same day Jesus 
passed the booth where sat a collector of 
duties and tolls from the people who crossed 
the lake. This man’s name was Matthew, 
though among his Hebrew brethren he was 
generally called Levi. No act of greater au- 
dacity could be imagined than that Jesus 
should summon this man to his fellowship, 
for the publicans were the most bitterly 
hated of all élasses of people because of their 
mercenary connection with the galling sys- 
tem of public taxes. But Jesus did not hes- 
itate, for he saw in the man qualities he de- 
sired in one of his followers. And he called 
to him to come and join the little group of 
disciples. 

Apparently upon the same day, and as if 
to celebrate his departure from the old life, 
Matthew gatheted a company of his old 
friends, men and women of questionable 
character, and made for them a feast in his 
own house. Jesus and the disciples were 
guests with this motley company, and not a 
little scandal was afforded the critics of 
Jesus’ life by the event. They thought it 
astonishing that he should have no clearer 
discernment of his company than this. But 
Jesus met their criticism with the quiet 
statement that he came to help this very 
class of people. He could not heal those who 
did not know themselves to be sick, but he 
found welcome among the men and women 
who knew their evil estate and welcomed 
deliverance. And thus our Lord revealed the 
spirit of that beautiful text of Hosea’s 
which he loved so much to quote, “I desire 
mercy rather than sacrifice.” 


Oh, one might reach before heights 
By one strong burst of power; 
He might emblaze the whitest lights 
Of heaven for an hour; 
But harder is the daily drag, 
To smile at trials which fret and fag 
And not to murmur nor to lag, 
And test of greatness is the way 
One meets the eternal day. 
—Edmund Vance Cook. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


Christian Endeavor Lesson 


By W. D. 


Topic, March 20: Money a Curse or a Bless- 
ing... Luke 12:13-21; Matt. 6:19-21. 

It is unfortunate that the subject as stated 
above must be given serious discussion. Yet 
because of the widespread confusion on the 
subject, and, therefore, the great difference 
of opinion it is of paramount importance. 
There are those who will assert with vehe- 
mence that money is certainly a curse; and 
others contend that it is an unmixed good. 
These represent the two extremes, and both 
are wrong. The whole question clears up 
when we make the fundamental and highly 
important distinction between the end and 
the means. When we fail to make this dis- 
tinction there is endless confusion on any 
subject. If a medical student were to spend 
all the days of his life in school, while men 
all about him were dying with typhoid and 
pneumonia, we would pronounce him a failure 
as a physician. If, on the other hand, he 
insisted on treating these dreaded diseases 
without having made special study and prep- 
aration none would trust him, and he again 
would be a failure. What is wrong? You 
say he should have made reasonable prepara- 
tion and then made a practical application 
of his knowledge in his attempt to relieve 
those in distress. That is, he should have 
made his attendance at school the means by 
which to heal the sick, which was the end 
in view when he decided to be a physician. 
The. medical school, when used as a means 
for the cure of disease, we say, is a good 
thing. But, when it is made the end beyond 
which the student does not go, it is of no 
value in the relief of suffering. 

The same distinction must be made in 
the study of the good and evil of money. 
In our lives money is only a means to an 
end. Money has no intrinsic value. If you 
were alone on a barren island out in the 
Pacific ocean with a carload of gold you could 
not use it to satisfy your hunger, to shelter 
your body, nor to dress your wounds. It 
would not add to your intelligence, furnish 


Endres 


companionship, nor sympathize with you in 
your loneliness. Notwithstanding all this, 
countless numbers make money the end of 
their life-long endeavor. This was precisely 
the thing which Jesus was rebuking in the 
young man who wanted him to act as judge 
between him and his brother when they dis- 
puted over their inheritance. This is borne 
out in the parable which follows, by the 
man who relied upon his wealth to bring 
him comfort and happiness, and, therefore, 
proceeded to tear down his granaries and 
build larger. Foolish man, within a single 
night he must go and leave it all. But, 
worthless as it is, men, for the sake of dirty 
dollars, will smother their conscience, betray 
a trust, outrage justice, and traffic in woman- 
hood. When money is thus made the end 
of life, of course, it becomes a blight and 
curse upon the life, and naturally enough 
Jesus condemns it severely and frequently. 
In his broad, clear vision he saw that burst- 
ing barns and concealed coffers, however care- 
fully guarded, are subject to the forces of 
decay and the hand of stealth. 

Jesus urges that we seek the righteousness 
characteristic of his Kingdom. This is the 
great end of life. Justice, and mercy, kind- 
ness and sympathy, forebearance and for- 
giveness, ‘service and love—these are the 
things for which all should strive. They 
constitute the end. These are the heavenly 
treasures which time can neither mar nor 
destroy. They are too refined in quality and 
too exalted in character for the selfish hand 
of greed to seize them even by stealth. Chris- 
tian Endeavorers, let us seek these, using 
whatever materials or powers we may pos- 
sess or control. They are the end. Do you 
have money? Then make it contribute to 
this high end. Do you have a technique for 
making money--honestly and justly? Then 
sanctify it to this holy cause. Money ac- 
quired thus and used for this abiding pur- 
pose is a blessing beyond compare. 


Our Church Men 


By John Ray Ewers 


“The Brotherhood To-Date” 


I regret very much that my article on 
“System” was printed. It was very untimely, 
for it was written last November, was set 
up in December, and was ordered, by me, 
not to be printed at all. ‘Through some 
misundersanding in the editor’s office it 
slipped into the issue of a recent number of 
The Christian Century. 

It was untimely because some of the things 
it suggested are already being worked out 
by the brotherhood. Foreign missions are 
being backed by the men, a call for men for 
the ministry has been sent forth, which has 
secured an encouraging response, the Com- 
rades of Paul are at work, and other definite 
things are being developed. 

I regret the publication of the article the 
more because some may feel that I am quar- 
relling with the- present secretaries, while 
nothing would be further from the truth. 
Mr. Macfarlane, Mr. Elliott and I are most 
excellent friends, and during my recent stay 
in Kansas City we had good times and big 
arguments together. 

That Kansas City office is a busy place. 
Bushels of letters from all over the country 
come pouring in asking all sorts of «ues- 
tions and narrating all kinds of successes. 
Here the magazine is written, and here the 
secretaries struggle with the problems of 





organization. Our many men have many 
minds. We have many tastes. Some of us 
would be quite content to dine on the bread 
of missions, the beef of social-betterment and 
the pure water of temperance, while others 
want seven courses and all the trimmings. 
The present policy seems to be to let each 
man take his platter and walk by the counter 
and take of whatever strikes his fancy, from 
soup to pie. No doubt this is the best thing 
to do until we get the right diet worked 
out. It is something to have the men hun- 
gry. Our men want something, that is sure. 
Now the only place for a difference of 
opinion lies right here: Shall we have many 
things for our men to do or shall we have 
only one, or possibly two or three goals at 
the most? There is place for honest differ- 
ence of opinion at this point. We have lead- 
ing men with both ideas, and that the ideas 
differ does not for one moment imply the 
straining of friendship. Those desiring the 
greatest success for the brotherhood move- 
ment belong not to any one group or class. 
No one has a monopoly on the Brotherhood. 
There are two or pssibly three funda- 
mental things that we a!l will do well to 
remember. First, the Brotherhood move- 
ment is a good thing. No sane man can 
doubt for a moment the advisability of hav- 
ing an organization for men among us. Other 
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communions are making much of their work 
for men, some in One way and some in an- 
other, but all live and wide-awake churches 
are now catching the spirit of the times, 
which, as Mr. Ellis says, is expressed in 
the demand for “unity and masculinity.” The 
awakening of the men is one Of’ the signs of 
our good times. Not only in the Layman’s 
Missionary Movement, but in many other 
ways, this masculinity is expressing itself. 
The day of “benches, babies and bonnets” is 
passing. Men are now seen in the pews. The 
first fundamental then is that we must have 
among us a work for men. 


Second, such a movement is inaugurated 
and we must al] get in line. This is no time 
to stand outside or to hold aloof. Every 
men’s club in every church, no matter what 
its character, every Bible class of men in 
every church, every missionary group of 
men separately organized no matter where, 
must line up with the present organization. 
We want all our men together. It means 
much even to get the men aroused and to- 
gether. Swing your group into line and if 
you have any program send it in to the 
Kansas City office where, I am sure, it will 
be carefully considered. Line up! 


Third, in our love for the Brotherhood we 
will with patience work and wait for the 
maturing program. This program must be 
wrought out in the flaming forge and on the 
ringing anvil of actual experience. No man 
nor set of men is wise enough in advance 
to plan the whole campaign. New curves 
develop, new situations arise, unexpected 
turns appear, but the voice of the people is 
the voice of God, and presently from this 
mighty throng of men will arise the battle 
ery. It may be, “The world for Christ in 
this generation.” It may be, “The saloon 
must go.” It may be, as in the French 
revolution, “Fraternity, Liberty, Equality.” 
No one is wise enough at this present moment 
to predict the outcome. Let the men get 
together. Let them sense their power. Let 
them see the needs. Action will result. 

Like Kipling’s ship, the Brotherhood will 
find itself. God will lead the fine, clean 
brothers of the Christian church into a noble 
victory, I verily believe. Like the genius of 
our republic the Brotherhood is now a fash- 
ioning spirit. The spirit of the Brotherhood 
will evolve the constructive, challenging pro- 
gram. Some of us are hard-headed enough to 
believe that when the thing is evolved it will 
be tolerably definite, that not more than two 
or three big objectives will be set before us, — 
but we must wait and work and watch. Just 
to be a part of the mighty host, just to feel 
the brotherly love, just to sense the potential 
energy is a joy at present. And then, things 
are being done. Many good things in many 
places are being accomplished. The men are 
busy, they are in earnest, they will arrive. 

Hold these three fundamentals firmly in 
mind: First, the brotherhood idea is right; 
second, we should all line up with it; third, 
we should all toil and think to the end that 
God’s will for the Brotherhood may appear. 
We will find it as we work. 


Deacon Saved the Situation 


Dr. Hilary Little Laycock, of Wheeling, 
at the recent diocesan convention in New 
York, said of a certain resolution: 

“It was, perhaps, unintelligible, like the 
Wheeling man’s prayer. 

“This man, praying in meeting for a 
brother who lay very ill, cried: 

“‘Oh, Lord, restore unto us our brother, 
if it does not interfere with thy perquisites.’ 

“The situation was saved by a deacon who 
shouted: 

“‘Hallalujah, the Lord knows what he 
means!’”—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
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Notes from the Foreign Society 


The church at Galesburg, IIl., entered the 
living link rank February 27, by raising $600. 
J. A. Barnett is the pastor and splendid 
leader. 

Keep your eye on Connersville, Ind., and 
their minister, J. C. Burkhart. He is apt 
to report something good soon. 

Last week the Foreign Society received 
$250 from the estate of E. E. Day, Tiverton, 
Ohio. 

Greater plans and reports come from the 
missionaries on the Congo, Africa. If we 
could furnish the funds we could make that 
a Christian land in a few years. 

There is a widespread confidence that there 
will be a large increase in the receipts for 
foreign missions during the months of March 
and April. Words of cheer and confidence 
come from every quarter. 

Last week the Foreign Society received an 
Annuity gift of $500 from a sister in Ohio. 
We are making encouraging gains in annuity 
gifts this year. 

The receipts of the Foreign Society for the 
first five months of the missionary year 
amounted to $30,510, a gain of $3,072. 

F. B. Vennum, Illinois, proposed to give 
$5,000 for the new mission building in Ma- 
tanzas, Cuba, upon the condition that $5,000 
that purpose. The 

and the work on 
Melvin 


additional be’ raised for 
amount has been secured 
the new building will begin at once. 
Menges, the missionary, will rejoice. 
M. Rains will dedicate the 
following new churches: Amarillo, Texas, 
March 20; Fort Worth, Texas, March 27, 
Roanoke, Va., April 17, and Lexington, Ky., 
May 8. 

Last week 
$5,000 from 
Annuity Plan. 


Secretary F. 


the Foreign Society received 
Frank Coop, England, on the 

This is the second gift from 
him of that amount. Thirteen years ago he 
made his first gift on this plan. He is a 
splendid business man, and knows the value 
of the Annuity Plan. 

The churches in Wheeling, W. Va., expect 
to send the Foreign Society $1,000 this year. 

J. H. O. Smith, Oklahoma City, says: “We 
are working for a good offering.” Last year 
this church sent us $600. Look out for an 
increase from that source. 

J. ©. Archer, Jubbulpore, India, reports 
that the plague is still raging. He says that 
it has interfered considerably with the work 
of the press. 

D. E. Dannenburg reports sixty baptisms 
in the region of Chu Chee, China. 

R. D. Moody reports prosperity in Drake 
Bible College, Tokio. 

Prof. Ishikawa, one of the professors in 
Drake College, Tokio, Japan, who attended 
the Centennial Convention, has returned to 
Japan and is now visiting the churches and 
giving them great inspiration by his ad- 
dresses. 

The missionaries in Japan report that the 
visit of John L. Brandt and family has been 
a source of much encouragement and help to 
them. His preaching has given inspiration 
and his sympathetic attitude is a source of 
much encouragement. 

An effort is being made by our people in 
Wichita, Kans., to visit every member of the 
church and to finally bring them to an annual 
gift of $5.00 per member for missions. It 


may not be done this year, but this is the 
goal for which they are earnestly and pray- 
erfully striving. 

G. B. Van Arsdall, minister Central Church, 
Denver, Colo., is making arrangements for 





his new living link. This is a decided ad- 
vance step for this splendid church. 

We are doing our best to raise $600 for 
our March offering—T. H. MeVier, Black- 
well, Okla. 

We are making every effort to double our 
missionary offering this coming Lord’s Day. 
I would not be surprised to see $500,000 
raised this year.—C. L. Thurgood, Pittsburg, 
Pa. 

The Central Church, Houston, Texas, has 
set for her task the raising of $2,000 this 
year for foreign missions, and with God’s 
blessing we will do it.—A. F. Sanderson, 
minister. 

The church at Norman, Okla., was appor- 
tioned $20.00. They took their offering Feb- 
ruary 27, which amounted to $200. H. F. 


Reed is the minister. 


Items from American Missions 


Secretary I. N. McCash will deliver the ad- 
dress on the occasion of the annual banquet 
and meeting of the Disciples’ Missionary 
Union of greater New York. This banquet 
is to be held in the Broadway Hotel, 673 
Broadway, at 7:30 p. m., on Tuesday, 
March 8. 

R. P. McPherson is ayain located at Dun- 
kirk, N. Y., as the home missionary living 
link of the Richmond Avenue Church, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

New living links in the American Society 
are reported each week. The latest to assure 
us of their standing in this regard are John- 
son City, Tenn., and Warren, Ohio. 

The office of The American Christian Mis- 
sionary Society is being moved from its old 
quarters in the Y. M. C. A. building to the 
tenth floor of the Carew building, opposite 
Fountain Square. For fifteen years or more 
the society has been in ite present quarters. 
In that time our work has grown to immense 
proportions and the present quarters have 
come to be very inadequate. Besides this, 
the Y. M. C. A. has developed its work until 
it requires more room than the building 
affords. We trust the many friends of the 
Home Society will find us in these new quar- 
ters, and that all correspondents will pay 
attention to the changed address. 

The secretaries will soon be in the field in 
the interest of the May offering. They de- 
sire the brethren everywhere to assist them 
in making their dates. Correspondence anu 
appointments are solicited. If they cannot 
come, they will send some one else with a 
message in behalf of American missions. 

They are dividing each state into districts 
and expect through a district manager to get 
in close relation with every church. The 
hope is for every congregation to present the 
claims of American missions and take an 
offering the first Sunday in May. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba, is a mission under 
the American Society. This is a city of 
170,000 population. A. N. Simpson is the 
successful pastor. This is a most cosmopoli- 
tan field. In a membership of sixty-three, 
our church is divided as folows: Sixteen 
from the United States, twenty-seven from 
Ontario, thirteen from England, two from 
New Brunswick, and five from Prince Edward 
Island. This city presents a great opportu- 
nity for the Disciples of Christ. Our church 
is planning for a new building. 

For the first five months of our missionary 
year, there is a gain of $1,004.92 in receipts 
from the Sunday-schools; $1,665.05 from be- 
quests; $9,050 from Annuities, making a gain 
in grand totals of $10,943.98. 

Grant K. Lewis, Secretary. 
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Church Extension Notes 


There was never such a period of church 
building among our mision churches in all 
our history. During February the following 
applications have been made for help in the 
erection of new buildings. The beauty is 
that these churches want to build up-to-date 
buildings, equipped for the latest methods in 
Sunday-school work. Here is the list of 
applications: Shreveport, La.; Salyersville, 
Ky.; Miami, Texas; Indiana Avenue Church, 
South Bend, Ind.; Palouse, Wash.; Bristow, 
Okla.; Madisonville, Ky.; Eureka, Cal.; Ev- 
erett, Wash.; Dewey, Okla.; Marietta, Okla.; 


Ensley, Ala.; Auburn, Neb.; Ozark, Ark.; 


Shoals, Ind.; Figueroa Church, Los Angeles, 
Cal.; Ferris, Texas; Corona, Cal.; Eugene, 


Ore.; Saint Francis, Kan.; Burr Oak, Kan.; 
El Centro, Cal.; Kerr Mission, Buffalo, N. 
Y., and Burlington, Colo. It will take at 
lease $40,000 to answer these appeals. 

Since our last report we have the follow- 
ing Annuity gifts: $150 from a friend in 
Ohio, $200 from another friend in Ohio, $250 
from a sister in Des Moines, Iowa, $1,000 
from another friend in Iowa, $2,000 from a 
friend in Illinois, $1,000 from a friend in 
Minnesota, and $1,000 from a friend in Mis- 
souri. George F. Rand of Buffalo, N. Y., has 
paid recently $750 on his Named Fund which 
pays him up to and including 1911. These 
special gifts have greatly assisted us at a 
time when the churches are not sending much 
money to the Church Extension Society. 

Because the board needed more room our 
offices have been moved from 500 Waterwork 
building to 603 New England building. This 
change of office location should be noted by 
the friends of Church Extension. The board 
had its offices in the Waterworks building 
for twenty-one years. Send all remittances 
and correspondences to G. W. Muckley, Cor. 
Sec., 603 New England building, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


One on the Judge 


A newly qualified judge in one of the small 
towns of Tennessee was trying one of his 
first criminal cases. The accused was an old 
darky who was charged with robbing a hen- 
coop. He had been court before on a 
similar charge and was then acquitted. 

“Well, Tom,” began the judge, “I see 
you’re in trouble again.” 

“Yes, sah, and when I was in this court the 
other time, jedge, you was ma lawyer.” 

“Where is your lawyer this time?” asked 
the judge. 

“I ain’t got no lawyer this time,” an- 
swered Tom. “I’s going to tell the truth.” 
—Baltimore American. 
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The church at Colfax, Wash., is without a 
minister, and is anxious to locate one soon. 


W. J. Wright and singer, are now with J. 
Wilbur Chapman in a meeting at Dayton, 
Ohio. 

O. V. Wilkinson succeeds E. W. Thornton in 
the pastorate of the Naomi Avenue Church, 
Los Angeles. 

The March offering! Did you take it? 
Send your report to the office today, for pub- 
lication next week. 


Evangelist Herbert Martin will hold a 
meeting with the church at Newburg, Ore., 
some time in March. 


Any church not taking the offering the 
first Sunday in March should lose not a mo- 
ment in doing so. 


Those churches are to be commended which 
do not judge the success of a meeting simply 
by number of additions. 


The First Church, Lincoln, Neb., is making 
enthusiastic preparation for the Laymen’s 
Missionary Convention to be held in that 
city, March 15-17. 


The church at Lincoln, Neb., (First) has 
reorganized its “Aid and Relief Committee” 
and looks upon this as one of the most im- 
portant works of the church. 


A. L. Chapman, pastor of the church at 
Boise, Ida., is to lead his congregation in 
erecting a $35,000 house of worship this sum. 
mer. 


As soon as the cold weather is over the 
Wayne Street Church, Lima, Ohio, will begin 
work on their new building, which will cost 
$30,000. 


New building operations are being pushed 
by the church at Orange, Cal., where C. C. 
Bentley ministers. All departments of the 
work are prospering. 


The church at Heppner, Ore., has extended 
a eall to A. M. Heldrum, of Pendleton, who 
will succeed J. P. Conger, who has just re- 
signed at Heppner. 


“All members of the church and as many 
more in the Bible-school, is the word of rre- 
joicing among the members of the church at 
Brownsville, Ore. 


There have been twenty-four accessions to 
the church at Carbondale, Ill., where L. E. 
Chase ministers, during the months of Jan- 
uary and February. 


In the church at Fort Worth, Texas, where 
J. E. Dinger is the minister things are mov- 
ing‘ rapidly. In eleven months there have 
been 300 accessions at regular services. 


Preachers, your: church calendars placed in 
an envelope with a one-cent stamp, help in 
suggestions as to methods of work, and make 
the paper interesting to other readers. Send 
them. It will take but a moment. 


T. 8. Handsaker, Davenport, Wash., has ac- 
cepted the position of general secretary of 
the general benevolent interests of the North- 
west. He will make his headquarters at 
Walla Walla, Wash. 


M. W. Harkins, who has recently closed his 
work with the church at San Jose, Cal., has 
purchased a home at Palo Alto, and will 
henceforth make his home in that university 
city. 


Prof. Gray, acting president of Eureka Col- 
lege, delivered an illustrated lecture on the 
origin and growth of the English Bible, in 
the First Church, Bloomington, Ill., Feb- 
ruary 25. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


At Nevada, Iowa, Sunday, February 27, was 
a great day. R. Tibbs Maxey was present to 
assist the church in raising an indebtedness 
of $1,800. B. F. Shoemaker is pastor. 


The Illinois Christian Educational Associa- 
tion is especially interested in the young 
people of Illinois. A prominent feature of its 
work as stated in the Constitution is to so- 
licit students for Eureka College. 


E. W. Brickert has just closed a successful 
meeting in Mooreland, Ind. Though there 
were but eight accessions to the church the 
church life has been deepened and is now 
prepared for a splendid work this year. 


At the invitation of the Laymen’s Mission- 
ary Movement, E. L. Powell, the great 
preacher of Louisville, made an address at 
the recent campaign of this movement in 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Mrs. Louise J. Taft, state superintendent of 
Bible-schools of California, occupied the pulpit 
of the Centennial Church of San Francisco, 
Sunday morning, February 27. Prof F. M. 
Buzick preached in the evening. 


The University Church, North Waco, Tex., 
has just closed a meeting with W. T. Hilton 
as preacher. The meeting lasted but ten days 
and there were twenty-four accessions. Seven 
of the number were confessions by the Uni- 
versity students. Colby Hall is the pastor. 


“The Kendalls” are to be the helpers in a 
revival to begin in the First Church, Canton, 
Ohio, the third Sunday in February. The 
pastor of the church, Charles Darsie, is in 
a meeting with the church at Nelsonville, 
Ohio. 


F. M. Rogers, pastor at Long Beach, Cal., 
has just closed a meeting with home forces 
which resulted in more than fifty additions to 
the church. During the meeting Mr. Rogers 
preached a series of sermons which won uni- 
versal praise. 


Three of the churches of Wabash County, 
Ind., have joined in calling G. T. Smith of 
Redkey, Ind., as their pastor. These churches 
are Roann, Laketon and Bachelor Creek. Mr. 
Smith began his work the first Sunday in 
March. 


The Alabama state Sunday-school and 
church convention will be held with the First 
Church, Mobile, March 23-25. H. B. Robinson 
is pastor of this church. There were sixteen 
accessions to the membership of this church 
during January and February. 


Mr. and Mrs. James N. Crutcher are spend- 
ing the month of March in the Ozark Moun- 
tains, where they have gone on account of 
Mrs. Crutcher’s ill health. The chureh at 
Sioux City, Iowa has granted Mr. Crutcher 
a month’s leave of absence. 


M. G. Buckner, pastor of the church at 
Owensboro, Ky., is cultivating the mission- 
ary spirit of his church most wisely. He has 
a senior mission study class of fifty members 
and a junior class of twenty-five members. 
This sort of work can but yield large and 
abiding results for the cause of missions. 


B. H. Hayden, London, Ontario, has the 
encouragement of rapid growth in his church. 
There are accessions to the church at almost 
every service. The Sunday-school attendance 
is three times what it was but six months 
ago. The devotion of the members of the 
church makes possible a spirit of continuous 
evangelism in the church work. 


Texas Christian University, Waco, has 
launched a plan for raising $60,000 to clear 
all indebtedness. The present plant of the 
school is estimated at $250,000. Under the 
leadership of Clinton Lockhart Texas Chris- 
tian University is gradually raising its stand- 
ards until it now ranks with the best schools 
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The African Methodist Church of Galesburg, 
Ill, is negotiating for the purchase of the 
building of the First Christian Church. 


Norman H. Robertson is beginning his fifth 
year as pastor at Colfax, Ill. The church is 
prosperous. We take more delight in record- 
ing long pastorates than removals. 


C. L. Organ, well known for evangelistic 
work in Iowa, is in a meeting at Ord, Neb. 
There were thirty accessions the first ten 
days. 


The missionary budget of the East End 
Church, Pittsburg is about $2,000 per year. 
The church is planning for an offering of $700 
for foreign missions. 


The Fifth Ave. church, Grand Rapids, has 
cleared off a mortgage of $1,600 and has a 
surplus of $400. This money was raised at 
the close of a three weeks revival, led by 
H. A. Sala, pastor, and his brother, 0. N. 
Sala. Within six months the Sunday-school 

+ of this church has doubled. 


J. M. Gordon, pastor of the church at Wel- 
lington, Ohio, resigned his charge February 27, 
and will remove to a farm which he has pur- 
chased near Lynchburg, Va. He will become 
state evangelist for Virginia. Mr. Gordon 
has a family of boys who will be given a 
chance at farm work. 


On a recent Sunday the Sunday-school of 
the First Church, Connersville, Ind., had 
planned for a great day, having invited all 
the people of the county to be present. A 
present was given to each member of the pri- 
mary department who ‘would bring a new 
pupil. 

William Adams Brown, D. D., LL. D., Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and cognate languages at 
Union Theological Seminary will be on the 
faculty of the Divinity School of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago during the Summer Quarter, 
and will conduct classes on “An Introduction 
to Christian Theology” and “The Christian 
Doctrine of God.” 


The meeting at Central Church, Peoria, IIl., 
under the leadership of Evangelist W. 
Harlow continues with over 130 accessions to 
the church. At the close of the meeting Mr. 
Harlow will give a lecture to which an ad- 
mission will be charged, one-half of the pro- 
ceeds going to the church. W. F. Turner is 
pastor of the church. 


A call has been extended George T. Meeker 
of Petaluma, by the church at Almeda, Cal., 
Mr. Meeker has accomplished a good work in 
Petaluma and the church will not willingly 
let him go. We have seen no announcement 
that Mr. Meeker will accept the call to the 
attractive and important work at Almeda. 


H. O. Breeden, who has just removed to 
California, to make his permanent home there 
is now in a meeting with A. F. Sanderson, 
and the church at Houston, Texas. This is 
Dr. Breeden’s second meeting with this church. 
Following this meeting he will go to Fayette- 

* ville, Ark., and then return to the California 





state convention at Santa Cruz, where he is 


to be chief speaker this year. 


Grant K. Lewis, recently elected secretary 
of the American Christian Missionary Society 
spent Sunday, March 1, with the First Church, 
Warren, Ohio. This great church to which 
J. E. Lynn has ministered for six years has 
now raised its yearly pledge for the support 
of Dr. Osgood in China. In the evening Mr. 
Lewis spoke at the Second Uhurch, Warren. 


T. L. Noblitt has been asked to remain for 
a third year of service with the church at 
Guthrie, Okla. A small debt of $800 due 
on improvements was provided for February 
27, and the church now faces the future free 
from debt. In the past few years this church 
has built a beautiful new house of worship 
and installed a new pipe organ. 


Stephen E. Fisher, minister of the First 
Church, Champaign, IIl., recently delivered a 
Sunday evening address on the cost of living, 
using comparative tables, based on the prices 
of food products in different cities of Illinois, 
as Fisher, Arcola, Mattoon, DeLand, Peoria, 
Champaign and Chicago. The address won 
favorable comment from the press in several 
of the Illinois towns. 


A. R. Spicer, Dixon, Ill, has accepted a 
call to the pastorate ot the church at Lawton, 
Okla., and will begin work in his new field 
the 20th of March. The church at Dixon has 
practically selected a successor to Mr. Spicer 
and his name will be announced in a few 
days. We are sorry to lose Mr. Spicer from 
Illinois, but bid him godspeed in his work in 
Oklahoma. 


B. H. Melton, pastor of the church at Man- 
chester, Va., has resigned the pastorate of 
this church with which he has served for 
eight years. The resignation is said to be 
due to the unwillingness of the church to 
make a needed enlargement oi its building 
sufficient to meet the needs of the growing 
congregation.. Mr. Melton will remain with 
the church until the first of June. 


Russell F. Thrapp is to continue his remark- 
ably successful pastorate with the church at 
Jacksonville, Ill., despite the efforts of the 
First Church, Cedar Rapids to secure his serv- 
ices. Mr. Thrapp has been with the Jack- 
sonville church seven years and has been a 
leader not only in the church but in the 
entire life of the community. It is said that 
in order to get him to remain this church has 
promised large work for the coming year. 


The first Sunday in March was observed 
as red letter day by the Sunday-school at 
Canton, Ohio. L. L. Faris, state superintend- 
ent for Ohio, C. L. De Pew, superintendent for 
Illinois, Miss Lillie Faris, junior specialist 
of Cincinnati, were present to make addresses 
and conduct a round table on Sunday-school 
work during the afternoon. Workers from 
many other schools of the country were pres- 
ent. 


The reports of enlargement of church build- 
ings for the needs of growing Sunday-schools, 
indicate how rapidly the Disciples are in- 


creasing the number of their Sunday-school 
pupils. With this the better schools are de- 
manding more effective teaching. An im- 
portant equipment for this effective teaching 
is a graded lesson system. See the announce- 
ment of the Bethany Graded Lesson helps 
for which we are furnishing many schools 
each week. 


J. R. Ewers, pastor of the East End Church, 
Pittsburg, Pa., announces the following series 
of sermons for Sunday mornings and evenings 
leading up to the “Decision” meetings which 
begin March 27: Morning, “Your Patron 
Saint,” “Our Share of the World,” “I Must 
be Crucified,” “The Entrance of the King,” 
“Our Living Lord.” Evening, “Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde,” “Leave Us Alone,” “The Calling 
of Dan Matthews,” “In Search of a Master,” 
“The Final Step.” 


With the consent of the board of trustees 
of the University of Chicago, the Northern 
Baptist Association will hold its annual con- 
vention in the Bartlett Gymnasium at the 
University of Chicago, May 6 to 13. Presi- 
dent Harry Pratt Judson of the University is 
president of the association this year. Bart- 
lett Gymnasium, one of the great buildings 
of the University, has a seating capacity of 
approximately 3,000. The acoustic properties 
of the great hall are excellent. 


V. W. Blair and his Payne Avenue Church, 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., united with a Bap- 
tist church of their community in evangelistic 
meetings recently. The report is that the 
fellowship was perfect and there were four- 
teen confessions and twelve “decisions,” more 
than half of which will unite with the Payne 
Avenue Church. Out of this codperative effort 
plans are forming for more work of this union 
sort. 


There is a repulsion among the ministers 
of the churches, especially in the cities, 
against the sensational methods of some 
evangelists. J.S. Myers, pastor of the Tem- 
ple Christian Church, Kansas City,, Kans., has 
just closed a meeting with his home church 
in which there were fifty additions to the 
church. The pastor held his own meeting to 
de sure that no sensational methods would be 
introduced. A commendable object, and not 
a bad method. 


The Chicago inter-seminary banquet, in 
which the five theological schools of Chicago 
joined, was held at the Union Park Congre- 
gational Church, Thursday evening, March 
3. Chicago is the home of the largest num- 
ber of theological students of any city in 
America, and these annual banquets express 
the richness of the inter-seminary fellowship. 
The address of welcome was made by Graham 
Taylor of Chicago Commons, with a response 
by a member of the faculty of the Lutheran 
Seminary. The general subject for discus- 
sion was “The Christian Minister and Re- 
ligious Education.” Representatives of the 
student bodies of the various schools spoke 
on special themes. Harry F. Burns repre- 
sented the Divinity School of the University 
of Chicago. 
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A. B. Jones and wife, of Liberfy, Mo., cele- 
‘brated their fiftieth wedding anniversary by 
giving a dinner to the pastor, Robert Graham 
Frank and Mrs. Frank, the elders of the 
church and their wives, Monday, February 
28. The Christian Century joins in the con- 
gratulations received by this happy couple. 


Austin Hunter has just closed the first six 
months of his ministry with the Jackson 
Boulevard Church, Chicago. In looking over 
the record of his work we see that in that 
time there have been sixty-five accessions to 
the church, almost all at regular services. 
The Sunday-school is the largest at any time 
in its history, having an average attendance 
during the past month of 421, with six or- 
ganized adult classes. An intermediate Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society has recently been or- 
ganized, and now numbers sixty members. 
It is cheering to hear these good reports 
from the Mother Church, of Chicago, under 
her new leadership. 


J. M. Rudy, pastor of the church at Green- 
castle, Ind., is assisting J. C. Todd and the 
church at Bloomington, Ind., in a meeting 
which began the last Sunday in February. 
Some of the subjects of Mr. Rudy’s sermons 
are: “The Fact of Sin,” “The Fact of Faith,” 
“The Fact of Confession and Baptism,” “The 
Fact of the Christian Life,” or “Can a Church 
Member be Lost,” and “What it Means to be 
Eternally Lost.” This church now has a 
parish list of more than 2,000 names. Mr. 
Todd began as pastor of this church less than 
two years ago and has by statesmanlike ad- 
ministration, and faithful preaching and pas- 
toral work, strengthened the work in every 
department. It is now one of our great 
churches, and has the promise of a wonderful 
future under the guidance of Mr. Todd who 
has the esteem of all the people of the church 
and the city. 


Ninety days from February 27, John P. 
Sala will close his pastorate of eight years 
with the church at Elyria, Ohio. A _ local 
paper calls his the most successful pastorate 
ever held among Elyria’s churches. The con- 
gregation has grown from a struggling band 
of one hundred till it now is a great force 
600 strong; the Sunday-school has gone from 
a mere handful to a great bee-hive of activity. 





An addition to the church to accommodate 
this work has been built at a cost of $7,000. 
The work with the young men has been built 
up to large proportions under Mr. Sala’s 
leadership. Mr. Sala has been alert to every 
interest of the community, moving among the 
men of the city in a manly, Christian way. 
He was especially active in the organization 
of the chamber of commerce and of a hos- 
pital association. 

There are many promising conditions to 
encourage the heart of Pastor H. F. Reed, at 
Norman, Okla. The last Sunday in February 
pledges to foreign missions were made to 
the amount of $200. The church has par- 
tially adopted the new station on the Congo, 
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Bonyeka, and is looking forward to the time 
when it can support its own missionary. But 
while giving heed to the call of the foreign 
field this church is not forgetting home in- 
terests and is planning to build a new church, 
which will cost about $2,200. The present 
building is located poorly, and is not adequate 
to the growing needs of the church. The 
church is looking forward to a meeting next 
fall under the leadership of Peter Ainslie, of 
Baltimore. Prof. Ohern, of the geological 
department of the State University, is teacher 
of a young men’s Bible class which numbers 
forty, mostly students in the university. 

W. H. Denison, pastor of the First Chris- 
tian Church at Huntington, Ind., announces 
a special series of services at his church, 
starting Sunday, March 13, and continuing 
two weeks, closing Easter Sunday, March 27. 
The pastor and his associates in church work 
now deem the time ripe for such a meeting 
and it is believed that a week of services 
prior to Passion week and the services that 
week will result in much good for the local 
church. 


As We Go to Press 
Wichita, Kan., Mar. 6—The Central Church 
today made the greatest offering in cash anil 
pledges for foreign missions in its history on 
the first Sunday in March. We continue Dr. 
Jaggard as our living link, and a man and 
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wife promise to soon sustain another.—Walter 
Scott Priest. 

Kansas City, Mo., Mar. 6—Thirty-four ac- 
cessions today. Twelve at Y. M.C. A. meet- 
ing. Two hundred and fifty-one in twenty 
days. Engaged Jack Lewis, a recent convert 
from comic opera ‘by Clayton Brooks. He 
has a very fine voice. I have several good 
singers, abundantly able to assist pastors in 
great meetings. Churches wanting singers, 
write me. Will put you in touch with first 
class song leaders.—Chas. Reign Scoville. 

Ord, Neb., Mar. 5—Meeting here three 
weeks old, with seventy added. Will continue 
a few more days. We closed at Sac City, Ia., 
with seventy-nine added. In my three meet- 
ings there, we had 237. I am now making 
meeting dates for next year. Address me, 
Des Moines, Ia.—C. L. Organ. 

Carbondale, Ill., Mar. 6—One confession at 
morning service. One by statement not pre- 
viously reported. Two hundred seventy-three 
in Bible-school and fifty-seven in men’s Bible 
class.—L, E. Chase. 


Central Indiana Ministers’ 
Institute 
This year’s convention of the institute 
will be held in Indianapolis, at the Central 
Church, Monday and Tuesday, March 14 and 
15. The program opens in connection with 
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the Indianapolis ministers’ meeting at 10:30 


a. m., Monday, with a paper by Rev. Guy 
Hoover Tipton. On that day papers will be 
read by C. M. Fillmore, E. Boyd Jones, A. E. 
Pettett, E. H. Lindley. On Tuesday the pa- 
pers will be presented by Walter Mansell, R. 
O. Rogers, Prof. C. B. Coleman, Earl M. Todd, 
M. B. Ainsworth, Robert J. Aley closing with 
an evening address by C. C. Morrison on 
“The Cry of the Age.” 


Illinois Notes 


J. Fred Jones, Field Secretary. 
W. D. Dewese, Office Secretary. 
Bloomington. 

Albert Schwartz, minister at Clinton, goes 
to Europe in May and the church has given 
him a vacation for the purpose. 

Edward D. Jones, this city, is down with 
the mumps. He evidently did not live up to 
his privileges when a boy. 

The field secretary will dedicate the new 
church at Sesser the last Sunday in April. 

O. C. Bolman will assist B. H. Cleaver, 
Lewiston, in a summer meeting. 

Charles H. Metcalf, Girard, is president of 
the fifth district and mayor of his city. 

C. C. Wisher, Bellflower, goes to Saybrook 
and W. D. Deweese will serve the church at 
Hudson, Sundays only. 

The field secretary was present at the or- 
dination of the officers of the Mackinaw 
church, J. W. Street minister. The service 
was presided over by G. W. Warner. This 
church, besides helping support our mission 
at Henry will loan this minister to us for a 
meeting. A willing church with a willing 
preacher makes things come to pass. 

A few days were spent with the Martinton 
church, Clyde L. Lyon minister, in prepara- 
tion for a great summer meeting. The town 
is mostly Roman Catholic and the saloon and 
its spirit prevail but the sign is good for 
better things. 

The places and dates of the district con 
ventions are as follows: 

First District, Dixon, June 13-17. 

Third District, Rock Island, May 24 26 

Fourth District, Stanford, June 7-9 

Fifth District, Latham, June 14-16. 

Sixth District, Danville, June 21-23. 

Seventh District, 

Ninth District, Carterville, June 26-30. 

Jesse H. Story held a fine meeting at Cow- 
den with sixty-four additions. This church 
was established by our society. 

There were twenty-five added to the church 
at Carbondale during January and February 
The average attendance in the Bible-schoul 
has increased from 171 to 266, the men’s class, 
taught by the minister, L. E. Chase, has a 
regular attendance of fifty and there are two 
other classes of men besides. 

Kindly 
They will look good in the Century. 

At Blandinville, C. R. Wolford minister. 
the Bible-school has increased from seventy- 
five to 215 since he 
the men’s class from an enrollment of seven 
to 107, and about ninety additions to the 
church, mostly coming from the Harlow 
meeting. 

The church that has not made an offering 
state service is missing its share of 
a fine year’s work. Come in, brethren. 

Frank Thompson, minister of the First 
Church, Cairo, goes to Palestine in the epring. 


send us news notes of your field 


began work there, anil 


to our 


The Great Vincennes Revival 
THE PASTOR’S VIEW OF IT. 


On Sunday night February 27, the First 
Christian Church of Vincennes, Ind., closed 
the greatest revival meeting that was ever 
held in the history of the city. The meeting 
lasted six weeks. It was conducted by 


Evangelist H. E. Wilhite, of Lawrence, Kans.. 
assisted by E, C. Tuckerman as chorus leader 
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In order to meet the great demand for Sample Copies of 
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and soloist, and Mrs. E. C. Tuckerman as 
Bible drill instructor and personal worker. 
The visible results are 523 additions to the 
church. Not only in numbers was the meet- 
ing great, but in its spiritual power. We 
have never known anything like it in our 
experience. 

More than nine years ago the writer oe- 
gan his labors with the church in this city. 
During this time the church has held many 
great meetings. The first one was held by 
the writer himself while we were still in 
the old church edifice. It resulted in ninety- 
three additions to the church. Since we have 
been in our new house of worship we have 





William Oeschger. 


held five great meetings. The first one was 
held by C. A. Young. It resulted in seventy- 
eight additions to the church. The second 
one was held by Austin Hunter, which re- 
sulted in 131 additions. The third one was 
held by Allen Wilson, and resulted in 233 
additions. The fourth one was held by R. 
W. Abberly, and resulted in fifty-six addi- 
tions. The fifth, and greatest, was held by 
H. E. Wilhite and Mr and Mrs. R. C. Tucker- 
man. It remains as the greatest of them all. 
The number of additions, as already stated, 
reached 523. During the entire meeting there 
was not a single invitation given at which 
some one did not come forward. Monday 
evening following the close of the meeting a 





reception was given to the new converts. 
At this reception more than 31,000 was 
pledged to more perfectly equip the already 
splendid church edifice. The expense of the 
meeting was about $600. The free-will of 
fering made to the evangelists for him and 
his workers amounted to a little over $800. 

Mr. Wilhite is still a young man. His 
boyhood days were spent in Kansas, Florida 
and California. He received his education in 
the public schools and in Cotner University. 
He was married fifteen years ago at Lincoln, 
Neb., to Miss Ratella Mitchell. For almost 
nine years after his marriage he labored in 
pastorates. For the last six years he has 
been in the evangelistic work. In his work 
Brother Wilhite is first of‘all a great reaper. 
He wields a sharp sickle. He preaches the 
simple gospel of Christ as it is revealed in 
the New Testament. He is a wonderful 
pleader. He fairly draws men out of their 
seats. His exhortations during the invita- 
tion are simply wonderful. Into all of his 
work he puts a warm heart. His work with 
us marks an epoch in the history of this 
church. 

Mr. Tuckerman is a rare Christian char- 
acter. His home is in Chicago, Ill. He has 
been engaged in evangelistic work for five 
years. More than three of this has been 
with Mr. Wilhite. He has a sweet tenor 
voice. In the meeting he had a very large 
chorus assisted by an able orchestru. In 
all of his work there is a deep spiritual frame 
of mind. We shall always remember him 
for his good work in our midst. 

Mrs. E. C. Tuckerman is a “Poem in Ac 
tion.” Her sweet and loving way of doing 
things wins for her the hearts of all that 
come in contact wite her. Her work of 
Bible instruction with the children adds great 
strength to the meeting. Through the chil- 
dren many parents were won. Her personal 
work is done with such wisdom and _ tact 
that through it many are brought to Christ 
and none offended. The whole church learned 
to love her. 

During the whole time of the meeting the 
church worked as one man. The spirit of 
prayer was the most earnest and most in- 
tense that the writer has ever known. The 
personal work done by the members both 
outside of the meeting and during the invi- 
tation was simply phenomenal. While the 
evangelist would be pleading, strong men 
and women all over the house could be seen 
pleading witli the unsaved to give themselves 
to Christ. We had real pentecostal seasons 
of grace. God was with us. To Him ulti- 
mately belongs all the praise 

The church now has a membership of 1,300. 
It is by far the largest Protestant church 
in the city. It has a house of worship that 
when the contemplated improvements are 
made will easily be worth $30,000. It has 
a glorious future. 

Now after a service of more than nine 
years of hard and patient labor the writer 
lays down the pastorate of this great church. 
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We sometimes have had to sow in tears and 
wait in patience for the harvest. There have 
been many sweet experiments and great sed- 
sons of grace, but the greatest of all of the 
ten years has been the great meeting just 
closed. As we look at it since it is over it 
seems like a ”Miracle of Grace.” May God 
bless both the church and him .whom the 
church shall call to take up the work where 
the writer lays it down. “The grace of the 
Lord Jesus Christ be‘with them all.” 
WILLIAM OSCHGER. 


EVANGELIST’S VIEW OF MEETING. 


Our great meeting of six weeks’ duration 
has come to a close and I wish to give a brief 
account of the meeting as I see it and point 
out the reasons for such a victory in old Vin- 
cennes. No one force is responsible for the 
ingathering of 538 souls ‘in this campaign. 
I wish to mention some of the influences that 
brought it about. (1) William Oeschger and 
his estimable wife have been here ten long 
years serving this church as pastors. No 
church in our brotherhood could have been 
more fortunate in this respect. Brother and 
Sister Oeschger are in the hearts of this peo- 
ple and their lives have been beacon lights 
all these years. Brother Oeschger had this 
meeting on his heart day and night and his 
study was a prayer chamber, night and day, 
when he was not out calling or down in the 
church baptizing. He wrote hundreds of 
letters, cards, invitations, etc., and never sent 
out one without literally sheading tears 
over every one of them. I never worked 
with a sweeter character in my life. Sister 
Oeschger has greatly impaired her health 
working for this great church. These conse- 
crated workers were backed by hundreds 
of true disciples who had been trained for 
this meeting by this man of God. The chorus, 
led by Brother Tuckerman, was simply great; 
they were faithful from the start and with 
the orchestra rendered a service that won 
the admiration of the great audiences. This 
meeting was backed by a corps of personal 
workers, hard to excell. They were wise but 
very enthusiastic. There was not an organi- 
zation in the church that did not share in the 
responsibility and deserve credit for a part of 
the success. The great official board was a 
leading factor and stood ready to carry out 
any suggestion offered by either pastor or 
evangelist. The expense was the last con- 
sideration. It was always placed in Pastor 
Oeschgher’s hands and of course well done. 
There was not a single misunderstanding or 
unkind word passed between the evangelistic 
team, pastor or church during all our stay 
in the city. We simply say briefly, The Spirit 
was Christlike on the part of the pastor and 
church and the evangelists could not help 
being pleased. This is certainly Vincennes’ 
greatest meeting from point of numbers and 
class of material secured could not well be 
better. Much wealth and social standing ma- 
terial that will greatly bless the church in 
the future has come into the church to be 
consecrated to the Christ. It is deeply re- 
gretted by the church that Brother Oeschger 
had resigned before this meeting began and 
he refuses to reconsider, feeling it will .be 
better for all concerned that it remain as 
it is. I wish to say that I will always love 
Brother and Sister Oeschger and the Vin- 
cennes Church. H. E. WILnITe. 


a God’s Faithful 
ervants 


On Monday evening, February 28, at the 
River Street Church of Christ, Troy, N. Y., 
a farewell reception was tendered by the 
church to Dr. and Mrs. R. E. Belding on the 
eve of their departure for their new home at 
Keuka Park, N. Y. For forty years, Doctor 
and Mrs. Belding have been members and 
faithful servants of this congregation. Mrs. 
Belding has served as president of the C. W. 
B. M., superintendent of the Junior Endeavor 
Society, teacher of a large ladies’ Bible class 
and president of the Ladies’ Aid Society. In 
addition to all this, she has been a most 
active member of the Christian Endeavor 
Society. Doctor Belding has been an elder, 


church clerk, choir master and teacher of a 
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mixed Bible class. In all of these offices they 
have ever been efficient, faithful and self-deny- 
ing. Their loss will be keenly felt by us. The 
only consolation we have is that what will be 
our loss will be Keuka’s gain. As a token 
of esteem, the congregation presented Doctor 
and Mrs. Belding with a purse containing 
gold. It will take us a long time to get 
used to the absence of these two faithful 
servants of God and men. 

March 2, 1910. Ceci, J. ARMSTRONG. 


Peoria, Ill., Meeting 


The Central Church at Peoria, Illinois, has 
just concluded a most successful meeting. It 
began January 30 and closed March 2. There 
were 168 additions as follows: By letter, 
fifteen, by statement thirty-seven, from other 
religious bodies, thirty-eight, (of whom 
twenty-five were immersed), and _ seventy- 
seven by confession of faith. 115 were a net 
gain to our cause. The attendance was large 
throughout, many times the building being 
packed, gallery and all. There was never an 
invitation without a response and there were 
fourteen the last invitation. This is probably 
the largest ingathering in the forty-four years’ 
history of the church. W. E. Harlow of 
Springfield, Mo., and F. F. Dawdy of Topeka, 
Kans., were our evangelists. Both are well 











GRADE YOUR SCHOOL 


On the Installment Plan! 


Every informed Sunday-school 
worker desires to have the graded 
system introduced into his school, 
But it seems like too big an under- 
taking to grade the school all at once. 
Hence nothing at all is done, and the 
school goes on in the same old absurd 
way of teaching the children the 
lessons provided for grown-up people. 

The International S. S. Committee 
has made it possible to bring the 
graded system in, like the Kingdom 
of God comes, “without observation.” 
You can have your school graded 
without any agony—almost without 
knowing it, except in its beneficent 
results. Begin at the bottom now— 
with the elementary grades, the 
pupils under twelve years old. Pro- 
vide teachers and pupils with the 
Bethany Graded Lessons, based on 
the outlines already authorized by the 
International Committee. Later on— 
perhaps in nine months or a year from 
now—when the Committee authorizes 
an. outline of lessons for the Inter- 
mediate grades you will be ready to 
adopt them and the Bethany Series 
will be ready with the helps for you. 
And so on, through the Senior and 
Advanced grades, follow the Interna- 
tional Committee and as fast as they 
provide the lessons you will be ready 
to adopt them, 

Our advice to all schools, then, és: 
FOLLOW THE INTERNATIONAL 
COMMITTEE. No independent course 
yet devised is better than that pro- 
vided by the International Com- 
mittee, if indeed there is one se goed 
in all respects. Besides, there is 
advantage in the whole Sunday-school 
world studying together when our 
leaders really lead—as the Interna- 
tional Committee is new deing. 

The Bethany Graded Lessons may 
be commenced at any time. Purchase 
the main bulk of your supplies where- 
ever you wish, but let us furnish you 
these fascinating lessons for your 
pupils under twelve. THE NEW 
CHRISTIAN CENTURY CO., 700 
East Fortieth Street, Chicago. 
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known. Brother Harlow is one of the sanest 
and ablest preachers in our ranks. He uses 
no sensational methods. His strength is as a 
teacher. One of his meetings is almost equal 
to a course in a Bible college. He gave drills 
on Bible study and used the question box 
freely. His lectures on the new thought have 
created a tremendous interest. Twice he 
addressed the Ministerial Association on that 
theme. A Sunday afternoon address on, 


Books You Need 


We offer some of the most timely and vital 
books now appearing among the Disciples of 
= You need every one of this splendid 
ist. 


OUR CENTENNIAL BOOK. 


“Historical Documents Advocating Chris 
tian Union.”--Edited by C. A. Young. 


This book is the classic for this our Centennial 
year. It contains Thomas Campbell's “Declaration 
and Address”; Alexander Campbell's “Sermon on 
the Law”; Barton W. Stone’s “Last Will and Testa- 
ment of the Springfield Presbytery”; Isaac Errett’s 
“Our Position”; J. H. Garrison’s “The World's Need 
of Our Plea.” Beautifully illustrated, Retail price 
$1.00. No one should allow the Centennial to pass 
without possessing this book. 











Z. T. Sweeney, Columbus, Ind., a preacher 
of national reputation, writes: 
“I congratulate you on the happy thought of 


collecting and editing these documents. They 
ought to be in the home of every Disciple of 
Christ in the Land, and | believe they should 
have a large and increasing sale in years to 
come.” ; 


Basic Truths ef the Christian Faith, by 
Herbert L. Willett, author of The Ruling 
Quality, Teaching of the Books, Prophets of 
Israel, etc., ete. Post 8vo., cloth, 127 pages. 
Front cover stamped ins gold, gilt top, illus- 
trated, 75 cents, paper 25 cents 


A powerful and masterful presentation of the great 
truths for the attainment of the life of the spirit. 
Written in a charming and scholarly style. It holds 
the reader’s fascinated attention so closely that it is 
a disappointment if the book has to be laid aside 
before it is finished. 

J. E. Chase writes: 

“It is the voice of a soul in touch with the 
Divine life, and breathes throughout its pages 
the high ideals and noblest conception of truer 
life, possible only to him who has tarried prayer- 
fully, studiously at the feet of the world’s 
greatest teachers.” 


Our Plea fer Union and the Present Crisi 
by Herbert L. Willett, author of “the Life an 
Teachings of Jesus,” ete., etc. 12mo., cloth, 
140 pages, gold stamped, postpaid 50 cents. 


Written in the belief that the Disciples of Christ 
are passing through an important, and in many re- 
spects, transitional period. 

The author says: 

“It is with the hope that * * * present 

forces and opportunities may be wisely esti- 
mated by us; that doors now open may be 
entered; that hopes only partially real now may 
come to fruition that these chapters are given 
their present form.” 
Every Disciple of Ohrist will be interested in get- 
ting from his own pen the teachings of Professor 
Willett. No fair man will consent to judge him on 
the basis of newspaper reports. These books should 
be in every one’s possession just now. 


ERRETT GATES’ ILLUMINATING WORK. 


“The Early Relation and Separation ef 
Baptists and Disciples.” 


This is the theme of the hour. Dr. Gates has put 
into our hand the historic facts with a grace and 
charm that makes them read like a novel. In cloth, 
75ce. Paper binding, 25c. 

“We owe a debt of gratitude to the writer of | 
this book, and could only wish that it might be 
read not only by our people all over the land, 
but scattered among the Baptists. It is a most 
meritorious and splendid contribution to our lit- 
erature."—-THE CHRISTIAN WORKER, PITTS- 
BURG, PA. 

“The dominant personality of Alexander Camp- 
bell is so brought out as to give to what might 
be regarded as the dry details of ecclesiastical 
history and controversy almost the interest of a 
story. A valuable contribution to the his of + 
the American churches."—-THE CONGREGA- 
TIONALIST, BOSTON, MASS. 


JUDGE SCOFIELD’S FASCINATING TALE. 
“Altar Stairs.” 


An ideal gift book. Beautifully bound and illus 
p ce, $1.20, 


The New Christian Century Co. 
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“The Emmanuel Movement” packed the build- 
ing. A pay lecture on “How to live one 
hundred years” with 500 tickets was sold 
out before the doors were opened. 

This church has recently lost several mem- 
bers to Christian Science. Brother Harlow’s 
work is the.true antidote. He shows how we 
may receive physical healing without accept- 
ing a false religion. His little book on “Men- 
tal and Moral Therapeutics” 1s worth its 
weight in gold. 

Only those who are acquainted with the 
conditions in Peoria can know what this 
meeting means to our cause. It Is a great 
whisky center to begin with. Catholic in- 
fluence is strong. The protestant churches 
have been weak and halting. The leading 
pastor here said he was tremendously inter- 
ested to see if we could actually get an audi- 
ence. The church has a new vision. With 
Howett St. Church self-supporting and a new 
lot purchased on the west bluff for our third 
church we thank God and take courage. 

W. F. Turner, Pastor. 


Campaign at Elkhart, Indiana 


Our meeting here has just closed with 110 
additions, about ninety adults. Considering 
that northern Indiana is not natural — 
territory this is a truly grreat meeting and be- 

ond all comparison the best meeting ever 
held in the Christian Church at Elkhart. There 
had not been a successful revival in any 
church in the city for eight years. There had 
been additions to the church every Sunday 
for four months preceding the meeting. In- 
cluding those who came in during the meet- 
ings there have been 200 additions in the past 
twelve months. The Bible-school has grown 
in twenty-one months from an attendance of 
seventy to an attendance of 350 with a men’s 
brotherhood class of over 100 enrollment and 
an aver attendance of better than fifty. 
Charles E. Varney with his chautauqua style 
of delivery, his ready wit, attractive person- 
ality, trueness to the truth, won for himself 
an admiring hearing both in and out of the 
church. His especial force was at the yess | 
afternoon theater meetings for men (whic 
have been conducted by our brotherhood for 
five months). Mrs. ame | is sure to become 
admired and loved as her work becomes 
known. She was a large factor in the success 
of the meeting, especially in her great mass 
meetings for women. ©. J. Marks grew in 

pularity with every day of the meeting. 
Fre is splendid as a leader of song and one 
of the best personal workers I ever knew. 

R. O. Wickham was ordained for the minis- 
try. He comes from the Lutheran Church. 
Another young man who came in during the 
meetings is to enter the ministry. 

S. Grirrira Buckner, Pastor. 


Miles Ave., Cleveland 


W. G. Charlton of Hillsburg, Ontario, Can- 
ada, has just closed one of the most success- 
ful meetings in the history of the Miles Ave- 
nue Christian Church. There were sixty-six 
additions and we feel many more will follow 
as a definite result of the series. Brother 
Charlton is a man of great power and person- 
ality. His sermons are thoughtful and con- 
vincing. Men and women came miles on foot 
when the storm tied up all car lines rather 
than miss a service. e have been greatly 
strengthened and built up as a cnurch by a 
new vision of the old plea. 

Our work in every department is going on 
splendidly, and we hope our seventh year with 
this church may be better in every particular 
than any former. Our Bible-school had an 
average attendance of over 400, and has seven 
adult classes organized. 

T. ALFRED FLEMING, Pastor. 


Indiana District and State 
Conventions 


The season for district and state conven- 
tions in Indiana is at hand. The outlook is 
more hopeful than any we have ever known. 

The dictrict convention programs are filled 
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with the spirit of hope, enthusiasm and a de- 
termination for greater things. As Wendell 
Phillips says, “Our secretaries seem to feel 
that to be as good as our fathers, we must 
be better.” This surely is true and we are 
confident that with a century’s experience be- 
hind us, it will be easy to so lay our plans 
and prosecute the work, as to make the pres- 
ent century far outstrip the past. If not in 
numbers, at least in the strengthening of all 
branches of church life within our own com- 
munions and the leavening of those commun- 
ions about us with the spirit of Christian 
union for world-wide evangelism. 

District conventions begin in the First at 
South Bend with a splendid program. The 
same can be said of the program of each of 
the thirteen other conventions. A schedule of 
dates and places for the conventions is as fol- 
lows: 

State convention at Anderson, May 16 to 
19, promises to be a glorious climax to the 
district conventions. Although we are dis- 
appointed because of the removal of Brother 
Grafton from this splendid field, yet, com- 
mittees are being appointed, and local plans 
are being made for a large and enthusiastic 
convention. We are encouraged to believe 
that a worthy successor to Brother Grafton 
will be on the field with reins in hand when 
the convention is called. The local church will 
furnish lodging and breakfast and elaborate 
preparations will be made for luncheons and 
dinners at reasonable prices. The promises 
of those intending to attend the convention 
are numerous enough already to make the 
convention one of the greatest held in the 
state for years. Keep your eye on Ander- 
son, May 16 to 19. 

Schedule of Convention Dates. 

First, South Bend, March 22 and 23. 

Second, Valparaiso, March 24 and 25. 

Third, Colfax, March 29 and 30. 

Fourth, Tipton, March 31 and April 1. 

Fifth, Fort Wayne, April 5 and 6. 





March 10, 1910 : 


Sixth, Hartford City, April 7 and 8. 
Seventh, Noblesville, April 12 and 13. 
Eighth, Brazil, April 14 and 15. 
Ninth, Greenwood, April 19 20. 
Tenth, Connersville, April 21 and 22. 
Eleventh, Columbus, April 26 and 27. 
Fourteenth, English, April 28 amd 20; 
Thirteenth, Mt. Vernon, May 3 and 4. 
Twelfth, Jasonville, May 5 and 6. 


Indiana Southern Ministerial 
Institute Meets with Con- 
gress of Disciples 


After a careful consideration it was 
thought best by the officers of the Southern 
Indiana Ministerial Institute, not to 
out the Institute program which it had de 
cided upon some time ago and which was to 
have been held on March 15, 16 and 17, at 
Vincennes, Indiana. The officers came to this 
conclusion for the reason that the National 
Congress of the Disciples is to be held at 
Bloomington, Indiana on March 29, 30, and 
31. All the ministers of Southern Indiana 
are urged to attend the Congress at Bloom- 
ington. A business meeting will be held at 
that Congress of the Southern Indiana Min- 
isters to elect officers for the Institute for 
years 1910 and 1911. The Congress Pro- 
gram at Bloomington is an exceptionally 
strong one. Every minister tn Southern 
Indiana should avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity of attending this Congress. 

WILLIAM OESCHGER, President. 
M. C. Hueues, Secretary. 
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learner than to compel the learner tu adapt himself to the lesson, regardless of his stage 


2. The International Committee which has for thirty-five years selected the Uniform 
lessons has now begun the issue of am additional series called the International Graded 
Course, consisting, not of one Scripture lesson for the entire school, but of a separate 
series of lessons for each year or grade, chosen with direct reference to the age and ability 


3. These lessons are being adopted by the best schools of all denomimations. The 
Presbyterians report that about two thousand of their schools adopted the Internationa! 
Graded courses for children under twelve years, last quarter. This is phenomenal. 
The Methodists and Congregationaliste had to go to press the second and third time to 
supply the unexpected demand for the graded lessons. 

The New Christian Century Co. is supplying these lessons to the Disciples’ schools. 
There is no single achievement in which the publishers of this paper take greater 
satisfaction than in connecting our schools with this most significant Sunday-schoo: 


The editors of The Christian Century, Mr. Morrison and Professor Willett, both regara 
the Graded principle as essential to the highest efficiency in religious instruction, and 
both believe that the Bethany Series is the truest, simplest and most artistic set of 
supplies for the elementary grades that has ever been put out. 

Our pleasure im offering the Bethany Graded Lessons to the brotherhood is enhanced 
by the fact that our orders for supplies for the winter quarter have been much beyond 


our expectations. Many other schools have assured us of their purpose to adopt 
Bethany Lessons at once. This series may be begun at any time. See full description 


The New Christian Century Co., 700 E. 40th St., Chicago. 


Will the new Graded lessons make 
their way into the Sunday-schools and 
become the standard lessons of the Sun- 
day-schools of the world as the Uniform 
lessons have done? There are many signs 
indicating that this is precisely what 
will happen. 

1. All the authorities in religious 
pedagogy have been a long time agreed 
that it is better to suit the lesson to the 
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